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MEDITERRANEAN & 
= CRUISE =| 


BY THE FAMOUS 
22,000 TON 
LUXURY 
LINER 











Come away with the Dreamship to the golden South on a Cruise of delight to the sun-kissed 
Niediterroanedn!t Three le ye weel -— nrioic } lidz -makine with all the fun S - tallte rty 
sviediterranean ¢ hree long weeks of luxurious holiday-making with all the fun of a jolly party 
aboard ship and thrilling visits to historic and romantic beauty spots in eight countries and 
two continents ! 

All star itinerary includes: Ceuta (Morocco), Palma (Majorca), Susa (Tunis), Messina (Sicily), 
Ajaccio (Corsica), Monte Carlo (Monaco), Barcelona (Spain), Algiers and Casablanca. First 


Class throughout. 
From Southampton, October 2nd - - Fare from 38 guineas. Reserve now. 


Full particulars and cabin plans free on applieation to: 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ Aa Ts wel, Sportal Ragaesemnating, 


smears AN 
PACIFIC 
CRUISES 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 5.W. 1, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 3, London. Also Liverpool, Clasgow, Bristol, Southampton, 
Manchester, Neweastle, Birmingham, felfast, Cobh or Local Agents 

Everywhere. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


OTELS whose names are published on this page hawe the recommendation of the Trave! Manager of the ‘ 


‘ Spectator.” They 


are either Known to him personally or have been recomme nded by readers who have stayed there, It ts our intention gradually to 
enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers will in future be 


guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying. to the Travel Manager. 


In the 


case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through the post as usual. 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 

ABERDOVEY (Merioneth).— TREF EDDIAN, 

ABERYSTWYTH.— QUEEN'S 

AMBLESIDE (Rydal). —GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (lInverness-snire).--AVIEMORE, 


BABBACOMBE.—BABBACOMBE GLEN. 
BALLATER.—INVERCAL LD ARMS. 
BANGOR (N. Wales). 

BARMOUTH. 


BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants). 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTEN 
- -— te AL 


SPA 


VEY. 
YORK HOUSE, 


BEDFORD. "BRIDGE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND.€ _ TRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.— WATERLOO 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. —G RANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BEKESVORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (8. Devon HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HY DRO, 
BL a (Norfolk).— BLAKENEY. 
EOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
ROROGUGHBRIDGE.— THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOU RNEMOUTH 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. 
—CANVFORD CLIFFS. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN 
FRAEMAR.— FIFE ARMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIDGNORTH.— CROWN. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS 

—ROYVAL ALBION. 

—ROVAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).— TU aoe CLOSE, 
BROCKENHURST.— FOREST PARI 
BROMLEY (Kent SU NDRIDGE 3} 
BUDE.— GRENVILLE. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—ROSEMULLION, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—4 RE AT NORTHERN 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA.—QU EEN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District). 
BUXTON.— -o— 
CAISTER-ON-SEA.— MANOR HOUSE. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DRE. ADNOU GHT, 


—PALACE 
AMBRIDGE.- BULL. 
ARDIFF 
ARLISL E. 


MANSION, 


VICTORIA, 


( 

tf 

{ _CROWN oe 
CARNOUSTIE.—BRUCE 
CASTLEROCK hone mderry ).—-GOLF. 
CHEDDAR.— CLI 

CHELTENHAM. vILLEN BROOK 
CHESTER.--GROSVENOK, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
CHURCH STRETTON.—-LONGMYND 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.—WALTDON PAKK. 
CLOVELLY.—NEW INN, 

COBHAM (Surrey).—-OLD CEDAR HOUSE 
COLWYN BAY.—?P?WLLYCRKOCHAN, 
RHOS ABBEY. 


CONWAY (N. Wales CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark - 
CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CROMER.--GRAND. 

CROW BOROUGH. BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).--SHIRLEY PARK, 


DEAL.— BLACK HORSE. 

DORCHESTER. KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING. 

DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 


DUBLIN (1.¥.5.). 
DULVERTON. 
DUMFRIES. 
DURHAM. ROYAL COUNTY. 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrith).— 
EASTBOURNE. HYDRO. 
EAST GRINSTEAD..-FELBRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


SHELBOURNE. 
CARNARVON AKMS., 


CROWN, 


EDZELL (Forfarshire).-PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’'S, 


ESHER (Surrey).—MOORE PLACH, 
EXETER. KOYAL CLARENCE, 
EXMOUTH.—-MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.— FALMOUT ne 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWE!I 
FILEY (Yorks).—ROYVAL CRESCENT. 
FOLKESTONE.—GRAND., 
FOWEY.—FOWEY. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
GAIRLOCH ( Koss-shire 
GERRARD'S CROSS. 
GLENEAGLES (VPerthis.) 
GLENL YON fy rthshire ), 
CESTER.— BELL. 
4 TON- BON SEA.—CLIFF. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.-— a 
GRANTHAM.-GEORGE, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE. PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—-FOX AND PELICAN, 
GUERNSEY (€.1.) 
GUILDFORD.—SHALFORD PARK. 


.— GAIRLOCH, 
CHALPONT PARK, 
GLENEAGLES. 
FORTINGALL, 





GULLANE 

HARLECH (Wales).—ST. DAVID’S 
HARROGATE.--CAIRN, 
HASLEMERE. —— 


HASTINGS..- QUEEN'S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent). 
HEREFORD.— GREE N DR: AGON, 


GRAND MARINE. 


HYDRO. 











HENDON i ant 
HERNE BAY - 
HINDHEAD. “MOORLANDS. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HOVE.— ALEXANDRA 

aes en LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
HU NTINGDON. OLD BRIDGE, 
HE. 


HYT - 
ILFRACOMBE.—CLIFFE HYDRO. 
ILKLEY.— WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS. CAL EDONIAN. 

ISLES OF SCILLY. 

JERSEY ((.1.).— — 

KENDAL. - 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK : 

KILLARNEY (L¥S.).— aera 
KING’S LYNN.— GLOBE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—-STAR. 


CPD RED LED RED EI EP ERED ECT ED 


When did you last 
Tour Britain 


lan 
Travel Abroad ? 
HE Travel Manager, who 


is always glad to offer you 
what information he has at 
his disposal to assist you in pre- 
paring your travel arrangements, 
is anxious to receive your recom- 


mendation of hotels or other 
accommodation in Britain or 
Abroad where you have per- 
sonally stayed. Details of the 


available, the 
and so on would 


useful. All 


accommodation 
charges made, 


prove especially 
letters will be treated in con- 
fidence. 
Please address your letter to: 
The Travel Manager, 
“The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


CERBIERI ERIC ERE CERGRECERINERINERIN CHI) 


LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LAUNCESTON. WHITE HART. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. -REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD. 

LICHFIELD. 

LINCOLN.-WHil - iy HART. 

LITTLEHAMPT(C 

LIVERPOOL. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—-ROYAL a 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. YE WELLS. 


LLANDUDNO.—-GOGARTH ABBE if 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS. LAKH. 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.-ABE RAANT LAKE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.— DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury sSt.. W.C. 1. 
KENIL WORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. ki 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1. 
PALACK, Carrer Wc. 1 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row W.C + 
LOWESTOFT. ROYAL. 
LYME REGIS.-THilk BAY. 





LYNDHURST.~-CROWN. 
LYNMOUTH. 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MAIDSTONE. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK. on EY’S. 
MATLOCK BATI 

MIDHURST.--SP rf K AD KAGLE, 
MINEHEAD. 

MONMOUTH. BY, Av POR T ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Poriirs hire). BENTS. 


MORECAMBE. 





MULLION.—MULLION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MANOR, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
—-ROYAL _MARINE, 
NEWARK-ON- TRENT. — 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down). —SLIE IEVE 
NEWQUAY.— HEADLAND, 
—VICTORIA, 
NORWICH.—MAID’S HEAD, 
Cman.- ALEXANDRA, 
GREAT W ESTERN, 
ON. 


ATI 
OKEHAMP’ TON. -W HITE 
OXFORD. — 
PADSTOW. —METROPOLE, 
PAIGNTON.--PAIGNTON PALACE. 

—REDCLIFFER, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PEEBLES.— — 
PENARTH.— — 
PENMAEN MAW R (N, Wales).—GRAND 
PENRITH.— —-- 


DONARD, 





HART 


PENZANCE.—Q1 JEENS. 
PERTH.—ROYAL a EORGE. 

—STATIO 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE, 
PLYMOUTH. 
POOLEY DRIDGE.— 
PORTRUSH.— — 
PRESTATYN.— 
PRINCETOWN (ne.)— —T WO BRIDGES. 


RADLETT (Herts.). 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. -SPONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Aungiesey).—BAY. 

RHYL. nae 

RICHMOND (Surrey ).— 
RIPON RIPON SPA, 
ROSS-ON-WYE. ~ —- 
ROSTREVOR ((o. Down).—GT. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GHEORGHE, 
RUTHIN.— -— 

RYDE (1.0.W.). - -——— 
RYE. 


NORTHERN 


ST. ANDREWS.— 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).-CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEQNARDS-ON-SEA. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). SHIP «& CASTLE. 
SALCOMBE..~— 
SALISBURY. - 
SANDERSTEAD a y). 
SANDOWN (1.0.W 
SCARBOROUGH. — - 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEATON (S. Devon.). le 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).--PILER. 
SELKIRK.--COUNTY. 
SEVENOAKS. 
SHALDON (S. Devon). 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.). 
SHAP (Westanorland). 
SHEFFIELD. 
SHERINGH: AM 
SHREWSBURY 
SIDMOUTH. 
SKEGNESS. 
SLOUGH.— BAYLIS 
SOUTHAMPTON.— ~ 
SOUTHBOURNE (tants.).— 
SOUTHPORT.~ PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA. 
STAMFORD. 
STONEHAVEN 
STRATFORD- ON-AVO N. _ — 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.--BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.). 
SWANAGE.— GROSVENOR., 
TAUNTON..-CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLE NDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset), TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire), 
TEWKESBURY.-—- ROYAL 
THURLESTONE (s. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

HYDRO, 
—OSBORNE. 

ROSETOR, 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
SEYMOUR, 


SELSDON PARK, 


DUNMORE, 
-SHAP WELLS. 
‘Norfolk ).— -— 

BELMONT, 


HOUSE, 


WALES. 
GEORGE, 


IMPERIAL, 
HOP POLE. 
Devon).— — 


TOTNES. 


TROON.— MARINE. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.-—SPA. 
TURNBERRY.—-TURNBERRY. 


ULVERSTON,— oa 
VENTNOR (LoW).— - —_—- 
WALLINGFORD (Berks. ).-~ id 
WARE (Herts. ). 
LORD LEYCESTEK. 
WELLS (Somerset ). 
WESTCLIFF-ON -SEA.— 
WESTGATE-ON -SEA.—sT. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 
WESTWARD HO! GOLDEN BAY. 
WEYMOUTH. 

WEYBRIDGE (Surrey). —OATLANDS PARK, 
WHITBY.— 
WINCHESTER. ROY AL. 

WINDERMERE. 

WINSFORD (Some rset). KOVAL, OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.). ALE LODGE. 
WORTHING. BURLINGTON 
YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS, 


MILPRED'S, 
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XLT the end of July, about 25 years ago, a client 
) > borrowed £400 on some silver, The lawyer paid off 
A the money-lender and sent the silver to auction. 
§ \2) Alas, they would not be having a sale till November. 
Var Mcanwhile the client wanted more money on account. 
The auctioncer said it was 
not safe to advance any 
more. The lawyer, anxious to 
help the client, obtained the 
quctioneer’s consent for me 
to value it. I" came back 
and said that if I attended 
the sale it would realise 
over £1,000. The lawyer was 
I attended the 
sale in early November : 
result, £1,275 all told. The 
very first job I did for that 
frn of lawyers was to 
attend the sale at Tilney 
Street, Park Lane, when the 


























amazed... - 





contents of the house of the famous 
Judge, Lord Brampton, were sold 
in 1907. I was paid £15 15s. for 
two hours’ attendance. Here is 
my artist’s conception of me at 
another great sale. 

The Family Lawyer said the 
whole lot would only produce 
£4,000. Then someone said, “ Con- 
sult Mr. Hurcomb.” I said that if 
the contents of the house were en- 
trusted to me the result would be 
more like £18,000. One can almost 
imagine both the Auctioneer 
(W.E.H.) and the widow looking 
The inset depicts W.E.H. standing just 
inside the door at the sale where I attended for a whole week 
to split up the knock-out by seeing that everything realised its 
full value. The moral: “Consult Hurcomb before selling any 
kind of property.” 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 
’Phone: Gerr. 5971-4, 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tur Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY., MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 














Medical Superintendent: Dante F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous | 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various | 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion | 
ath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres | 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an | 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for | 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, | 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 





BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. | | 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated | 


in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
Coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
Seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
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DO YOU KNOW 


how a life assurance policy increases in 
value under an annual and compound 
bonus of 42/- per cent. ? 


Taking a policy of £1,000, the sum assured 
and bonus would amount to 


£1,515 at the end of 20 years, 

£1,865 at the end of 30 years, 

£2,296 at the end of 40 years. 
Facts are usually dry, but to you these figures 
should be of more than passing interest. A 
policy which at a moderate premium more than 


doubles itself in 34 years is undoubtedly 
attractive. 


Write for copy of Prospectus “* A.C. 14" to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


the Company with immense reserves and great 
bonus-earning powers. 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHLO DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


& 





LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
1SaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 





















| 





bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- | 
(grass and hard court), | 


ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts 
Croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. 
men 


Ladies and gentle- 


such as carpentry, etc. 


r terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
Sphone: No, 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 








have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicra(fts, | | 


h 





“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


‘The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. Gd. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing uatil the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, staling age, to the 
UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED .«- .- 


#19,000,000. | 
aidieaidegiinieil 
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ARANDORA STAR’ 


THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


SUNSHINE 


CRUISES 


NORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS. 
August 15th, 19 days. _ Fare from 30 Guineas. 
To Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, Copen- 
hagen, Zoppot, (Dantzig), Stockholm, Tallin, 
Riga, Stettin (for Potsdam and Berlin), Holtenau, 
Brunsbutte!, Hamburg and Rotterdam. 





N. holiday in all 


the world can approach 
the novel charm of a 
Sun-cruise on this superb 
vessel. At your eye is 
deily enchanted by new 
and romantic scenery, your 
body and mind are re- 
freshed by comfort end 
luxury such as have never 
before been attained in all 
the proud traditions 
of the sea 





TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
September 11th, 21 days. Fare from 38 Gns, 
October Sth, 22 deys. Fare from 40 Gns, 
December 18th, 19 days. Fare from 38 Gns, 


For full particulers of these and other forthcoming cruises apply the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 London, S.W1. Ger. 5671) 


3, Lower Regent Street, ; " 
Liverpool: 10, Water St. and Principal Tourist Agencies. 





<7, 


<<< 














The 


Colonial and Continental 


Church Society 


by grants in aid and by the supply of 
workers assists 
Our Own People Overseas 
in pioneer areas in their efforts to establish 
services. 
It needs £50,000 a year for 
current work. 


It also faces pressing new claims in Western 
Canada, Africa, Australia and elsewhere, 
calling for an additional £10,000. 


Help us to build the Empire 
on a spiritual basis. 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Secretary, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. 











Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 107. 
This animal is very fierce and when attacked will defend itself. 


A gentle journalist referring to our amateur efforts 
pictures the miseries of a lady’s morning shopping 
without advertising’s artful aid to tell her what to 
buy and how to buy it, and of her struggle for life 
in a sea of unbranded articles. Why he should 
bracket together the ancient practice of trade 
marking goods—that is, the artist’s signing the picture 
with his name, and modern advertising—that is, the 
artist’s shouting about his picture from the housetops 
all day and every day—we do not know. 

If this pretty lady, and if she is not pretty we can 
hardly be expected to take an intelligent. interest 
in her, is like Methuselah without father or mother, 
then our critic’s case is unanswerable. But assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that she was reared up 
much like ourselves, we suppose her to have a certain 
capital of knowledge as to what was to be feared 
or not feared, and bought or not bought, when she 
went out shopping; and we further assume that 
like ourselves she does her shopping with old and 
trusted friends. Retailers are not necessarily 
rascals, at least we have not found them so, but 
generally decent people who value our custom and 
wish to retain it even if we are a bit slow in paying 
our accounts these bad times. 

To begin with food; the man from whom we 
buy our groceries packed our school tuck box and 
now packs our son’s. We met our tailor years ago 
through the kindly interest of a friend who had vain 
hopes that we might be, like himself, the best dressed 
man in town, and we have placed ourselves for years 
unreservedly in his hands—with the results our 
friends know. We continue to get the rest of our 
wearing apparel from the shop that fitted us out 
for school, and the whisky we drink is what was 
kept in the sideboard cupboard as far back as we 
can remember. And even modern children to some 
extent trust their parents, unless we have spent 


so much on their education that they have come to | 


believe that wisdom was born (and will no doubt 





die) with them, and that knowledge is weakness | 


and ignorance is power, and that the new is always 
true. 

Our critic will probably agree with us that the 
world is out of joint, but may think some of Hamlet's 
modesty becoming in us, and that we should not have 


made suggestions ourselves as to putting it right. | 


But if he will pay us the compliment of continuing 
to read our Musings he will see that our argument 
goes beyond advertising, our suspicion being that 
nature gave us two hands to feed one mouth and 
that machinery having multiplied our hands an 
hundredfold the balance has been upset ; that there 
is a limit to “ progress ” in the sense it is used to-day. 

We may be wrong—and if we have done anything 
to make difficult the aforesaid lady’s shopping, 
though we suspect that it is her banker or her 
husband that is the villain of the piece, we ask 
forgiveness in Dr. Johnson’s plea “‘ Pure ignorance 
Madam,-pure ignorance.” 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, 
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News of the Week 


The Referendum in Prussia 








: a broadcast address to the German people on 
4 Tuesday Dr. Briining sounded a serious and necessary 
warning regarding next Sunday’s referendum on the 
dissolution of the Prussian Diet. The danger of a move- 
ment engineered by the Nazis and the Nationalists 
lies in the fact that support for it has been secured from 
such incongruous coadjutors as the Communists and the 
People’s Party—the latter represented in the Cabinet 
of the Reich by Dr. Curtius, the Foreign Minister. The 
motive of the Communists is purely destructive. There 
would be clear gain for them in the overthrow of 

Government astonishingly successful in the preservation 
of order in the face of abnormal difliculties. As to the 
unexpected decision of the Volkspartei, it is a lamentable 
demonstration of the utter independability, since Dr. 
Stresemann’s strong hand has ceased to control it, of a 
party to which it often falls to hold the balance in the 
hational government. The overthrow of Dr. Brauns in 
Prussia would not necessarily mean the overthrow of 
Dr. Briining in the Reich, but actually it could hardly 
fail to result in that. Confidence in Germany is being 


painfully restored. It will be shattered again if the 
wreckers in Prussia succeed on Sunday. 
* * * * 

Germany Resumes 

Germany got through the critical day, Wednesday, 
when the banks were reopened for ordinary business, 
successfully. So far from any run taking place it was 
reported in many cases that deposits exceeded with- 
drawals. It is early to speak of a permanent return 
of confidence, but at any rate the first evidence available 
suggests that the German people are keeping their 
heads at a moment when that is the best service they 
can render to the State. The savings-banks, which, of 
course, affect mainly the small depositor, are not to 
resume activity till Monday, but difliculties 
looked for regarding them. The next step must be the 
removal of restrictions on dealings in foreign exchange, 
which at present, if they involve amounts of over 3,000 
marks, require formal official authorization. That pro- 
cedure obviously lends itself to the imposition of indirect 
protection, for authorization may be limited, as it is 
rumoured it will be, to imports of raw material and 
withheld in the case of manufactured articles. Any 
such expedient would seriously alienate the sympathy 
of nations like our which have done everything 
possible to help Germany through her and it 
would be completely foreign to the spirit of Dr. Briining’s 
speeches. But the rationing of foreign exchange is 
expected in any case to last only for a matter of days, 
and the charges of manipulation are so far only charges, 
not established facts. 

* * * * 


no are 


own 
crisis, 


America and Aggressors 

It is significant of the way some part of American 
opinion is tending that Mr. Newton D. Baker, one of the 
first four or five possibilities for the Democratic nomina- 
tion next year, should have urged openly at the Williams- 
town Institute last week that the United States Govern- 
ment should pledge itself in the event of war never to trade 
with an aggressor who has been so declared by an inter- 
national tribunal. Whatever Mr. Newton Baker may be 
in June or November of 1932 he is only a private citizen 
to-day, and what he says about America’s proper attitude 
towards a League of Nations blockade is of value mainly 
as an incentive to the serious consideration by other 
American private citizens of the vital decision their 
country might have to make in an issue which did not 
directly involve America but did directly involve a choice 
between furthering and obstructing the defence of peace 
But that decision would lose more than half its value if it 
were deferred till the emergency actuaily arose. What the 
world wants, and what Mr. Baker meant, is a general 
statement of the policy America would follow in the event 
of common action possibly the 
enunciation of a Hoover Doctrine which would stand, like 
Monroe’s, till the later President 
repudiated it, Such a development may not be 
but it is much less improbable than it was 


against an aggressor 


Senate or 


some 


probable, 
two years ago, 
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More Direct Taxation ? 

The report of the Economy Committee, with which we 
deal at some length on a later page, and its disclosure of 
a probable £120,000,000 deficit, is producing the in- 
evitable crop of well-intentioned suggestions from volun- 
tary advisers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
is all to the good. In many counsellors there may always 
be wisdom, and counsel that is not adopted can in any 
case do no harm. For the demand of ‘‘ income-tax for all,” 
there is something to be said on theoretical grounds but 
little on practical. Taxes amounting to a pound or two a 
year, unless some new method of levying them could be 
devised, would not repay the cost of collection. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the present exemption 
limit of £135 for a single person and £225 for a married 
man represents precisely the level at which collection of 
tax ceases to be profitable. Some lower exemption 
limit might well be considered. It is unquestionably < 
grave matter, that some millions of people paying nothing 
in direct taxation and little in indirect should be able by 
their votes to force on a Government policies involving the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of pounds. On moralas 
well as financial grounds a wider spread of direct taxation 
is fully justified, provided always that the cost of the 
machinery does not exceed the yield. 

* ** * * 


M. Briand’s Health 

Some of those brought most closely in touch with 
M. Briand during the recent diplomatic conferences in 
Paris and London were struck by the evident signs of the 
French Foreign Minister’s great exhaustion or failing 
health. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that M. Briand 
should have been ordered a month’s complete rest, but 
it is unfortunate that it should in consequence be un- 
certain who will represent France at the series of Geneva 
meetings that opens at the beginning of September. In 
view of the importance of the decisions that the Foreign 
Ministers of Europe may have to take, whether in the 
League Assembly or outside it, it is of the first importance 
that the Foreign Minister of France should not be absent. 
M. Briand would be greatly missed at Geneva, but if he 
‘annot come it would be in the general interest to have his 
successor there rather than his substitute, unless, of course, 
the Prime Minister, M. Laval, found it possible to attend 
the European Committee and some part of the Assembly 
himself. No one will go from Paris to whom the Geneva 
atmosphere would be more congenial than it is to M. 
Briand, but many might go to whom it would be more 
salutary, and some (M. Tardieu, for example), who could 
commit their colleagues in the Cabinet farther than the 
present Foreign Minister always can. 

* * * * 

Progress in Spain 

Revolutions carried through at a single stroke rarely 
continue their tranquil course for very long. The tran- 
sition from destructive to constructive work raises 
problem on problem, as Sefhor Aleali Zamora and his 
provisional Cabinet at Madrid have for some weeks 
been discovering. On the whole the Government has 
fared as well as its supporters could reasonably hope. 
The Cortes is settling to work on businesslike lines and 
the almost unanimous vote of confidence it has just given 
to the provisional administration, together with its 
own continuance in session, marks satisfactorily the 
advance from government by emergency decree towards 
the adoption of a permanent constitution. That, an 
accord with the Catalans (who on Sunday approved 
an autonomy statute for Catalonia by an overwhelming 
vote), the settlement of labour difficulties in different 
regions and the rehabilitation of the peseta constitute 


the Government’s immediate tasks. It is a formidab 

list, and the desire of the Basque provinces for a simile find 
autonomy to Catalonia’s may lengthen it, but Seiior Je 20" 
Zamora is in a position to-day to face his problens fe 
with some confidence. The negotiations between Bq. EY! 
celona and Madrid are likely to trouble him most, though follo 
relations with the Church are still equivocal, and th the 
statements the exiled Cardinal Segura is issuing from relig 
time to time, while they discountenance open ant. 


governmental action, are sharply hostile to the presen efi 
administration and its measures. Spain is not a country the | 
in which the influence of the Vatican can be ignored, * & fork 
* * * * colle 
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Coal and Cotton 

The Coalmines Reorganization Commission, in Outlining 
its long-distance plans for colliery amalgamation, quots The 
some arresting figures in justification of its policy, I) Th 
Scotland out of 161 undertakings 50 are stated to be re. come 
ponsible for 95 per cent. of the output ; in South Wale case 


out of 224 undertakings 24 are responsible for 92 per cent,: J the ¢ 
in Northumberland out of 56 undertakings 17 ay & have 
responsible for 92 per cent.; and so on elsewhere. The & for p 
‘ase for rationalization and the elimination of uneconomic — credi 
units is conclusive and the Commission, having surveyed f illega 
the ground, intends quite rightly to secure the desired — every 
end as far as possible through voluntary amalgamations — have 
But compulsory powers exist for use in the last resort, to th 
Parliament, in creating a Coalmines Reorganization Con. fF than 
mission intended quite definitely that coalmines shouli — may 
be reorganized. There is nothing sacrosanct about th fF regul: 
Commission’s plan of six large units, representing what fF stand 
it describes as natural groupings, but there ought at any & fessio 
rate to be steady movement in that direction. Simul F called 
taneously the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organiz- F than 
tions has issued its approved plans for concentrating 

production and eliminating redundant plant. Lancashir — Burn 


has had the wisdom to realize that nothing but loss cai The 




































come of maintaining a productive capacity vastly inf have 
excess not only of present demand but, unhappily, of any § calcu! 
probable expansion of demand. exagg 
” ° . explic 
The Claims of Silver implic 
It is not surprising that the shortage of gold in the Wet F jyrisq 
and the disastrous results of the fall in the price of silve FE js not 
in the East should have brought the bimetallists to th of m, 
fore again. What is more significant is the extent tf to gh 
which the theorists have been reinforced by business meif from 
and orthodox financiers seriously concerned at the effects meas), 
of continuously falling prices, and prepared to beliett® fina} , 
after all that a double standard might spell stability § gons¢ 
The loss of purchasing power in China and India is of th gny | 
gravest economic consequence to this country and the regula 
‘atastrophic fall in the value of the Indian_peasant' 
savings has much more to do with the unrest pervadil— 
India than is commonly supposed. The proposal ti New 
increase metal cover for paper by adding silver to gollf The 
at a ratio to be fixed raises fundamental financial quef gs 
tions, which can in no case be decided till they have bef ' bre 
exhaustively discussed. We are only at the beginning (> Ameri 
the discussion stage as yet, and that stage may end tht) York 
matter. But it is all to the good to have got so far. FY". 
* * * * | ups 
stable 
The Retuen from Moscow ais 
The pilgrims to Russia have returned, and immediate! : now! 
applied themselves to imparting their experiences iF es 
Summer Schools, Lord Lothian instructing the Libera ene 
at Cambridge, and Mr. Bernard Shaw the Independelif % = 
Labour Party not far off at Welwyn. Judging from th, oo 
newspaper reports there is no comparison in the valu Bee, 


of the two utterances. Mr. Shaw, as was to be feartlp Wick 
t Wick 
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nidah} z P is . étaks P “ ies 
si rm finds everything in Russia right an¢@ nothing wrong. long recognized alliance between the police, the criminal 
: — Jord Lothian, as was to be hoped oi ‘r. Philip Kerr, and the political “‘ bosses,” makes it clear that a drastic 
he, tempers his estimate, on balance distinctly appreciative, reform of the whole American police system is an essential 
vs rag py the play of a spirit of resolutely honest criticism. He preliminary to the elimination of corruption and inefli- 
th ” follows @ number of sober observers, Mr. Keynes among ciency; so probably it would be better in the long run 
OL . > . ® e > . “ff r r . . . 
ind . the first of them, in finding something like a definitely if the New York police were denied the sympathy which 
ay ‘] religious fervour as the driving force behind the Com- Press and public would accord them for the few dramatic 
< munist movement. In that Mr. Shaw, in a more acts of retribution which can be the only fruits of their 
= serious interlude, concurs. But in the persecution of present campaign. 
r : : :' 
oh ea the Kulaks, and the persistent preference of the peasant * * % * 
-Ountry J ° : aS e . i 
ail ” for his own squalid holding over the efficient and hygienic Oil from Coal 
. wllective farm Lord Lothian is entirely candid. His The production of motor spirit from coal is a subject 
address should be widely circulated. which has always interested those who are alive to the 
‘ a . 7. possibilities of the future, and has lately received con- 
atlining Case of Lord Kylsant siderable attention in our columns. We now under- 
se 1 
quotes fF The 8 y : stand that a new method has been perfected and has 
cy. In The fact that an appeal is pending precludes pee from passed the experimental stage, by which light creosote 
be res. |e commenting be icp the adverse part of the verdict in the ¢an be used in the ordinary internal combustion motor 
1 Wales ff case of Lord Kylsant—the part, that is, which refers tO for all purposes except starting. The discovery was 
rcent,; JB the charges regarding the prospectus. That he should made by the chemical department of the Belfast Cor- 
17 ay fp have been acquitted on the other charges isa matter poration Gas Works, and the Belfast Omnibus Company 
>. The for profound congratulation. The consequences to the js already running several ’buses on the new fuel. It is 
onomie fF credit of the City with the investor, of condemning as said that the fuel can be marketed at about 40 per cent. 
irveyel F illegal a practice with regard to balance-sheets which — of the price of commercial petrol, and gives an increased 
desired J every man of business knows to be frequent, would mileage to the gallon of spirit. Since the new fuel can 
rations have been incalculable. At the same time the warning e produced as an adjunct of gas production, its dis- 
resort, @ to the investor, that there is more in a balance-sheet covery is obviously of first-class importance for the coal 
n Con. fF than leaps at once to the eye, was not unneeded, and and gas industries to-day, and possesses many advantages 
shoul fF may reinforce the effect of the new Stock Exchange yer the low-temperature processes which have hitherto 
yut the ff regulations, which are intended to prevent misunder- seemed the most likely to succeed. 
g wha § standings. In such matters a higher standard of pro- . m ‘ P 
at any fessional knowledge and care among those who are Katetien 
Simul § called upon to advise investors might, however, do more ‘ . : 
sill Gal thie seutibet ieee We have two aeronautical records to greet this week, 
aaa ie ft a ‘ a i Two Americans, Mr. Russell Boardman and Mr. John 
aug » Y y ‘ . 
we Polando, have flown from New York to Constantinople 
f : , without landing, and have thus broken the record for 
oss cal F The new measures which the Government of Burma ‘ : ‘ age 
Prix ; ; a ; long-distance flight set up by Captain Costes and M. 
stly nf have taken to deal with their crisis seem admirably here s 3 
; : “ —_ Bellonte in 1929. The distance they covered was 4,984 
of anyf calculated to deal firmly with the situation, without : : ae A 
; ' : i ; sea miles, and it was covered in 49 hours, a magnificent 
exaggerating its gravity. The new regulations exact , 1, . . 
2 : nia ; achievement. The other record is of more purely 
explicitly from all citizens that help which they already pia : : ; 7 
EES Paes es : ~ domestic interest. For what must be the first time on 
implicitly owe to it in times of crisis, and the summary : ee aig ' 
ode os E , ; F record, Great Britain is to have the first college on a 
“# jurisdiction set up for dealing with offences against them ; ; : : ; 
f silve “ new technical subject, that of aeronautical engineering, 











is not sufficiently drastic to have the demoralizing effect 
of martial law. The news from the country seems also 
to show that considerable help is already being received 
from the civilian population, whether as a result of this 
measure or not it is hard to say. ‘To our mind the only 
final way out of the difficulties is the setting up of proper 
| constitutional machinery in Burma, and we hope that 
any breathing-space which may be produced by the 
regulations will be utilized for this purpose. 
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sal if New York Gangsters 
to gol The shooting of five Italian children by New York 
1 ques gangsters in an East Side slum has roused the police 


ve beet 
ning Of 


to brave words and spectacular measures. As in most 
American cities, the municipal administration of New 
nd tp York responds to some such stimulus about twice a 
b year. But no amount of gasconading about “ clean- 
ups” has solved the sanitation problem of these Augean 
Stables; and there is small relief for citizens in the 


diately knowledge that more police, with deadlier guns, are 
oil k patrolling their streets, for the toll levied by crime on 
sbeniie human life is most tragic in its implications where— 
endetf ®S in the case of the five children—it is more or less 
om thie accidental. It may be anti-social, but it is only human, 


. yah €° Wish the gangsters a clean “ get away ” rather than 
featel 4 running fight in cars. Moreover, the recently published 
Wickersham Report, the first official exposure of the 





to be set up in Europe. The founders, the Automobile 
Engineering College and the Brooklands School of 
Flying, are to be congratulated on their enterprise and 
courage in a time remarkable for neither. 
* * * * 

Invalids 

We cannot let this week pass without the expression 
of our sympathy with two distinguished invalids, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Thomas A. Edison. Mr. Edison’s 
illness is still causing grave anxiety in which we share. 
Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, is, we rejoice 
to hear, sufficiently recovered to allow of a cessation 
of the bulletins concerning him. We have not always 
in the past been in agreement with his policy, but we 
should like to take this opportunity of saying that in 
our opinion his absence from public life at this juncture 
would deprive the country of qualities of leadership 
and courage which may again be of supreme value, 
and which it can ill spare. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate 4} per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
July 30th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013 ; on Wednesday week, 10213 ; a year ago, 1033. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on Wednesday 
week, 92}; a year ago, 90}. Conversion Loan (3}-per cent.) 


was on Wednesday 80}; on Wednesday week, 80}; a year 
ago, 


79%. 
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Economy and Self-Discipline 
HE supreme service the Economy Committee, it is observed that more than two-thirds of the whol 


which reported a week ago, has rendered is in 
bringing the country face to face with realities. The 
majority report, signed by five out of its seven members, 
predicts a deficiency in next year’s Budget of no less 
than £120,000,000 (with an additional £11,000,000 as 
a result of the Hoover moratorium), unless steps are 
taken to reduce expenditure or increase taxation, or 
both. Both will, in fact, unquestionably be necessary, 
for even the drastic proposals put forward by the 
Committee cover less than £97,000,000 of the deficiency, 
and if they were adopted as they stand there would still 
be over £23,000,000 to account for in some other way. 
That is a profoundly. disquieting prospect for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it would be far more 
profoundly disturbing if the Chancellor, or the Cabinet, 
were left to face it alone. As Mr. Snowden said, speaking 
a few hours before the Economy Committee’s report 
was made public, the responsibility of the whole House 
of Commons is engaged beyond any possibility of evasion, 
and the quality of individual Members of Parliament 
may properly be judged by the resolution with which 
they apply themselves to a distasteful task, and the 
courage with which they are prepared to advocate 
unpopular measures. 

That does not of necessity mean adopting the Economy 
Committee’s proposals wholesale. The committee has 
measured the gap that has to be closed and indicated 
certain ways of closing it. By a reduction of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits and an increase of contribu- 
tions and the inclusion in the scheme of certain industries 
where unemployment is low, and contributions will 
therefore exceed benefits, £66,500,000 is to be saved. 
Economies in education, among them a cut of 20 per 
cent. in teachers’ salaries, are to produce another 
£13,600.000. These two items alone, therefore, account 
for £80,000,000 out of the estimated saving of £96,578,000. 
For the balance the Committee turns to the Road Fund, 
Health Insurance, pay in the defence services and the 
police, and other bypaths of national expenditure. 
The Prime Minister, simultaneously with the publication 
of the report, announced that a Cabinet Committee 
consisting of bimsel’, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Graham will consider the Com- 
mittee’s report. during the recess. 

This is not the moment to canvass in detail every pro- 
posal the Economy Committee has put forward. Those 
proposals do not represent the only means, and possibly 
not the best means, of achieving the necessary end, 
which is to balance the Budget of 1932 and demonstrate 
to all the world that this country is paying its way as 
it goes and sternly resisting the fatal temptation to incur 
fresh debt instead of reducing, slowly it may be but 
continuously, the vast burden of debt it has to carry 
to-day. Unless not only every Cabinet Minister but 
every Member of Parliament, not only every Member of 
Parliament but every voter, faces that compelling duty 
unflinchingly plain disaster lies ahead. Plain disaster 
may be hard enough to avert in any case, for the reception 
of the Economy Committee’s report has shown already 
with what speed and what insistence any class from 


whom a specialssacrilice is called for broadcasts its con- 
viction that while economies are necessary their burden 
must fall on someone else. 

That is inevitable, but the fact remains that burdens 
painful to bear must be borne, and all that can be asked 
by the prospective victims is that they shall be equitably 
The demand is the more pertinent when 


distributed. 


saving proposed by the Economy Committee—£66,500 99) 
—is to come from a single source, Unemploymey 
Insurance. That proposal must clearly be considera 
in the light of the Unemployment Insurance (op, 
mission’s recommendations. The Committee propose 
reduction of benefits by 20 per cent. and increase gf 
contributions (at present 8d. from employer, 74. from 
employed and 73d. from the State) to 10d. from each of 
the three parties. The Commission suggested an increay 
of contributions to 9d. all round and reduction of benefits 
by roughly 12 per cent. for men and roughly 14 per cent, 
for women. If the Economy Committee’s proposals ap 
criticized by the two signatories of its minority report, 
as they are with some justice, as throwing an undye 
share of the burden on one section of the community, 
at least they provide a powerful argument for putting 
into effect without fundamental modification the mor 
moderate, but still sufficiently drastic, recommendations 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. — That 
will mean, of course, that the saving to be effected jy 
this field is less, but it is reasonable that the balance 
should be sought from other sections of the population 
than the insured industries. _ It can hardly be sought 
in any other way than by inercased taxation, though 
we are very near-the limit of the taxaticn-burden—supe- 
added to rate-burdens—that industry can carry. 

The gravity of the responsibility resting on the Goven- 
ment derives partly from the uncertainties of the monetary 
situation as well as from the magnitude of the probable 
deficit. As prices fall the payment of £350,000,000 in 
interest on debt in terms of gold means an_ increasing 
burden annually in terms of goods. A turn in that tide 
vould bring some relief. If Mr. Snowden could carry 
out his projected conversion scheme that would eas 
the situation further, and very substantially. But the 
hopes on which this year’s Budget was based have not 
been realized, and it would be folly to build on thet 
foundation again. 

The warnings of the Economy Committee cannot le 
ignored. But is it politically possible for any Goven: 
ment, least of all a Labour Government, a Government, 
moreover, with a Trade Union Congress and a Labou 
Party Conference to face before Parliament meets agait, 
to impose the burdens required ? The teachers, whos 
salaries may be cut, the workers whose insurance cot 
tributions may be increased, many of the unemployed 
or potentially unemployed whose benefits may te 
reduced, all have votes and are under enormous tempt 
tion to cast them against a Government that economiz 
at their expense. The gravity of the problems that 
situation raises needs no emphasizing. 
one path of national safety, and both Mr. Baldwi 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain have shown that the) 


recognize it. . Whatever unpopularity attaches to tle 


imposition of new taxation or the reduction of existili ; 
benefits must be shared by all parties equally—nip 
through the formation of any Coalition Cabinet, but throug) 
frank co-operation as a public duty in carrying througif 
the House of Commons such provisions of the neve 
Finance Bill as embody the economies the party leadesf 
Even that may be ip 
possible unless the nation as a whole is prepared for iff 
measure of self-discipline essential to restore conditions . 


may recognize as imperative. 


. . a . } 
in which such sacrifice will be no longer needeé 
Measures of self-help to which Germany and Australi 


are proving themselves equal are not beyond thie 


capacity of this country. 
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The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize tho 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 


Next week Lt.-Colonel E. ff. W. Lascelles, C.B.E., will write 


on “Colour No Bar” and describe the state of affairs in New Zealand. Our correspondence columns are open at all times to 
letters which seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator. | 


Thoughts on the Colour Bar 


By Pau. Roseson. 


N reviewing my own experience of the Colour Bar, and 
] the convictions which that experience has done much 
to form, I think I can lay claim to an impartiality which is 
—not altogether surprisingly—rare among those whose 
contact with racial problems has been, by the accident of 
birth, the same as mine. For me, detachment is possible 
because my life as a coloured man has been fortunate in 
many ways. In my early life I escaped all those ugly 
things which break or embitter so many of my race in 
America. I was born in the North, in New Jersey. 
My father was a clergyman, and in the town whcre 
we lived the people deeply respected him. I went 
to a good school; the other children there were mostly 
white, but they were fair and kind to me, and so were 
their families. I was happy there, and I did well. It 
was the same at college. Intellectually and athletically 
I was the equal of and often ahead of the boys of my 
age; they respected me for winning the distinctions 
which we all prized, and I think they liked me. After- 
wards I found that, thanks to certain gifts which I 
happened to possess, I was stiil able, as it were, to stand 
on my own feet—to make a name for myself in a way 
which people appreciated. Though I was sometimes 
hurt, there was nothing in my youth to plant the seeds 
of hatred and fear in me as they are planted in the 
less fortunate of my race. Moreover, my _ environ- 


ment as a child—my natural, matter-of-course relations 
with white people—saved me from that ingrained 


self-consciousness which is often an unacknowledged 
obstacle in the intercourse between black and white. 
At the same time I remained in the closest contact with 
my people, absorbing their background and developing a 
just pride in their achievements. 

I say this to suggest that I am able to discuss the 
Colour Bar dispassionately—that I have no_ personal 
grievance to air in propaganda. 

The large negro community in the Southern States has 
always represented a very difficult problem. Deeply rooted 
—even to-day—in the Southerner’s attitude towards the 
hegro who was once his slave are the twin ideas of 
domination and fear. A Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States once said: “* The negro has no 
rights which the white man is bound to respect,” and that 
conception, though few Americans would express it 
to-day, still underlies many of the dealings of the white 
race with the black. In many places the negro still 
endures conditions of peonage which are akin to slavery. 








ij His rights to representation are still often overlooked 


or over-ridden. It is only recently, and in certain places, 
that he is beginning to receive—usually through his own 
efforts—the education he deserves. In its economic 
bearings the problem has actually grown more acute 
during these last two years of depression. In the face 
of widespread unemployment the “ poor white ” is now 
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eager to take on jobs which he formerly considered 
beneath him and fit only for a negro. 

Economically, the negro problem is mainly the South’s 
' problem. Socially, though it involves the whole of the 
| United States, it is in a different sense the South’s 


4 problem, too, and for this reason. An exchange of 


© ideas goes on all the time between North and South. 





But it is not, in this instance, a fair exchange. In the 
North the negro moves with comparative freedom : 
enjoys most civie rights: learns—and even teaches in 
mixed secondary schools—side by side with the white : and 
generally maintains a high standard of living. In short, the 
North’s attitude towards the negro, though it can hardly 
be described as friendly, is much more capable of tolerance 
than the South’s, which is based on very strong, very old 
traditions and informed by a certain instinctive, unbending 
fanaticism. One white Southerner, at Washington or 
elsewhere, can influence the decisions of a roomful of 
Northerners. His feelings are fierce, deep, and strong : he 
has a cause to fight for. They have none. There is not 
sufficient impulse—how should there be ?—behind the 
vague ideals of tolerance to drive them through the 
barriers of bigotry, which in this case custom has 
hallowed with respectability. There is an analogy in 
my own experience with London hotels. The English 
hotels—the hotels kept for English people—take me in 
gladly and treat me with the greatest consideration. But 
there are difficulties if I want even to dine in any of the 
places where rich Americans come to stay. The intolerance 
of the few, or the risk of it, carries the day against the 
wider humanity of the many. 

In America the most absurd results can be produced, 
not merely by prejudice itself, but by respect for prejudice. 
A short time ago a number of American mothers who 
had been bereaved in the War were sent, at the expense of 
the U.S. Government, to visit the graves of their sons 
in France. The negro mothers were segregated from 
the rest—that was insult enough. But it was hard that 
they should have been sent over to Europe in poor ships 
with inferior accommodation, for the negro troops did 
very fine work in the War. ‘To turn to lighter but not less 
revealing examples, there are one or two rather ridiculous 
things about my own position as a serious artist. I have 
had great difficulty in making films in America. There is 
the possibility that Southern audiences might object to 
me, not as a film actor (I suppose I could do small parts) 
but as a film star. They would resent the knowledge that 
a negro was enjoying the social and economic advantages 
of the star’s position. Again, in certain towns it is 
impossible for me to sing, because the municipal authorities 
refuse to “ hire the hall.” One manager (in New York) 
even had doubts about booking me for the wireless. 
He said that he would have to investigate. My singing 
of their well-loved Southern songs—or, more accurately, 
the knowledge that I was being paid highly for singing 
them—might, he was afraid, offend the listeners in the 
South. 

These are small things, perhaps. But it is the atmosphere 
of which they are symptomatic which is the greatest evil 
of the Colour Bar in its present stage of development. 
As things stand to-day, even the luckiest negro must 
always feel alien in the country to which he is more 
truly indigenous than 90 per cent. of his white “ com- 
patriots.” A brilliant negro essayist has suggested 
that the negro’s greatest gift to America is his creation in 
the American white of a very deep-rooted “ superiority 
complex,” and that those qualities of American self- 
confidence which too often find unworthy expression in 
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bumptiousness and an aggressive reluctance to be dis- 
ciplined are partly founded on the consciousness, which is 
the birthright of every American, that, however poor a 
fellow he may be, there is always a caste, a whole race of 
men, to whom he has inherited a contemptuous superiority. 
It may be well at this point to recall the verdict of a 
very distinguished Englishman on that caste. In his 
great treatise on the American Commonwealth Lord 
Bryce gives it as his opinion that no portion of the human 
race had made so swift a progress in so short a time as 
the negroes of America since their emancipation. 

Now, as to the most important part which, in my 
opinion, the negro is qualified to play in the American 
scene. I would define it as “ cultural,’ with emphasis 
upon the spiritual aspect of that culture. With the 
passing of the Indians, the negroes are the most truly 
indigenous stock in North America. They have grown up 
with the country, becoming part of the soil itself. They 
have had a better chance than any other of the races 
which have come to America to identify themselves with 
the atmosphere of the place, if only because they have 
been there much longer. They have been unhappy and 
badly treated, but they have retained (though they 
have not been allowed fully to express) their best and 
most characteristic qualities: a deep simplicity, a 
sense of mystery, a capacity for religious feeling, a 
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spontaneous and entirely individual cheerfulness; yj 
these have found expression in the only culture whig, 
Americans can point to as truly belonging to their county. 

Their folk-lore and folk music (though the latter has 
in recent years been assiduously prostituted all over th 
civilized world) are still a strong and living tradition. The 
rich and colourful life has provided the deepest sources 
for dramatic treatment in prose or poetry (e.g., Th: 
Emperor Jones, Porgy, Green Pastures, All God’s Chillun), 
In fact the whole of American culture is deriving frog 
negro culture those qualities which appeal most directly 
to the intelligent European who values a depth of native 
tradition in art. These cultural actualities and potenti. 
alities have survived years of repression, but they cay 
develop only with great difficulty in a hostile envio. 
ment. 

As one interested primarily in the arts and in the 
individual, I would much rather see a world striving fo: 
deep cultural and spiritual values which acknowledge 1» 
narrow national, racial, or religious boundaries. In this 
present age, with proper encouragement, some such 
impulse might well be given by a people upon whom 
nature has bestowed, and in whom circumstances haye 
developed, great emotional depth and spiritual intuition, 
comparable indeed to that of another race, whose faith 
was nurtured upon African soil—the ancient Hebrews, 


The Child as Scientist 


By Susan Isaacs. 
[Mrs. Isaacs is the Chairman of the Education Section of the British Psychological Society, and the author of Intellectual Growth 
in Young Children.} 


recur from time to time among 
and educationists as to the best 
The problem is 


| ISCUSSIONS 

- scientific men 
way of teaching science in the schools. 
usually envisaged as arising in the later years of child- 
hood at, say, anything over ten years of age. And it is 
thought of commonly either as the problem of how to 
acquaint children with certain important selections from 
the body of scientific fact, or how to introduce them to 
full-fledged scientific method. Sometimes, and rightly, 
as both. But whether the stress be put upon fact or 
method, science is thought of chiefly as something 
which has to be brought to the child from outside. 

But the behaviour of intelligent young children in 
fact suggests that, at a very much earlier age than is 
usually supposed, they are actually reaching out them- 
selves to a view of the world which, when it is fully 
developed and articulated, can only be called a scientific 
one. Take, for example, their questions. Here is one of 
the many recently put.to his mother by a boy of four years. 
“How can the hippo get down the steps into his tank 
when his little front legs are such a long way off his 
little back legs ? ” 

Should we feel surprised and impatient that the boy 
cannot see how obvious it is that even such a creature as 
the hippopotamus ean manage his own legs, since they 
are his? Should we let ourselves be amused at the 
child’s “ quaintness ” ? Or should we take the question 
as showing a serious and active interest, limited in its 
intellectual scope but none the less genuine, in the 
mechanics of the hippo’s movement ? 

A few months earlier the same child had asked, ‘“* When 
a building has a corrugated iron roof, why is the corru- 
gated iron always crinkly, and not flat like the other 
sorts ?” 

Here are questions from other children, all under four 
and a half years: ‘‘ Why does the soap look smaller in 
the water?” ‘“* Why can’t we see the stars in the day- 
time?” ‘Why do you see the lightning before you 


hear the thunder?” ‘* Why does the glass look different 
in the water, but it doesn’t if you just put water in the 
glass ? The water can’t really bend the glass, can it?” 

And here is a spontaneous inductive movement in the 
mind of a child of three years and eight months: “Ti 
like to see dogs’ teef and cats’ teef and cows’ teef ani 
horses’ teef and fwogs’ teef and camels’ teef and mice 
teef.” Mother: “Why?” “To see if they’re lik 
ours.” 

All intelligent children of about this age spend a great 
part of their time in such wondering comments ani 
queries, especially if they have the good fortune to live 
with adults who show some sympathy with their interests, 
Nor is it only special experiences like a visit to the Zo 
that awaken their active attention. Every ordinary 
happening of daily life draws their inquiries as to How 
and Why. 

Nothing seen is stale or obvious to young children 
Buildings and bridges and road repairs, railway stations 
and trains, motor-cars and aeroplanes, the water in the 


bathroom taps and drains, soap-bubbles and smoke, the > 
gas-fire and the electric light, the rain and the sun, the 
life and movements of animals, even our own behaviour} 


to the child, come under his scrutiny and his effort to 
understand. 


The extent of even the small child’s devotion to this? 


wondering interest in the world is always surprising t 
the sophisticated adult. The child will stand and wateh 


some happening that interests him in the street or the? 


fields unti] our patience is long exhausted, and on coming 


home he will play out what he has seen in dramatit} 
repetition that bores the grown-ups but. enchants thef 


child himself. He will be in turn “ the fastest expres 


in the world,” “ the R 100,” “ the crane moving the bigh 
stones,” “the man with the Hoover,” ‘‘ Mr. Jones tof 


. . . . ” 

mend your typewriter,” ‘Sa tiger coming to bite you, 

. . *y) 7 

“the doctor come to sce your little boy who is very ill, 
and a host of other moving things or people. 
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Nor is the little child’s. interest in real happenings 
confined to passive contemplation, verbal questioning, 
and dramatic expression. If he has the chance, he will 
try to“ ‘find out ” by practical handling and experiment. 
Take, as one instance, the following record of a ap of 
young children in a favourable environment: ‘ Some 
modelling wax having been dropped on a hot-water pipe, 
the children discovered that it melted, and tried some 
more. When they found that all the wax would melt, 
whatever colour it was, they went on to try other mate- 
rials—plasticine, wood, chalk, and so on, talking about it 
together and telling Mrs. I.: ‘ Plasticine melts. Wood 
won't melt,’ and so on. The whole of this was entirely 
spontaneous. (Ages four to five).’ 

To many it may seem monstrous to try to bring science 
and the little child together. The world of science is cold 
and hard and abstract and indifferent: that of the 
child is warm and tender and dramatic and full of lovely 
imaginings. How can they be brought together without 
doing violence to him? Leave at least the young child 
alone with his charming beliefs in fairies and Santa 
Claus! Cold, hard reality will snatch his dr away 
from him soon enough, without our forcing his attention 
to it prematurely. 

Yet the child’s active questioning about the How and 
the Why of things, did we but listen to it, would show us 
that, woven in with his love of creating and expressing, 
is this delight in inquiring and knowing about the real 
world. He bears within himself the seed of the patient 
discoverer no less than that of the creative artist and 
practical doer. And we do violence indeed if we fail to 
welcome this movement of his spirit, as well as those 
How can we meet and welcome it ? Obviously 


sams 


others. 


not by lessons either on science in general or on parts of 


it in particular: we should but stultify and disgust the 
little child if we took his impulse of inquiry solemnly 
and didactically. His capacity for absorption of pre- 
sented facts is very limited. If we began to teash him 
systematically, he would soon protect himself by bore- 


dom and inattention. The vital impulse of curiosity 
itself, although so eager and persistent, is shy and 


wayward in the young child. It is a wild animal rather 
than a tame and disciplined beast of burden. 

The time for the teaching of science is indeed much 
later, but the time for meeting the child’s active interests 
is here and now, when they arise. If we meet his questions 
with frank sympathy and respect, answering them as 
well as we can, and understanding their meaning to the 
child, his knowledge of real things will develop and grow 
as happily and easily as his skill in games and the arts 
and crafts of childhood. It is not so much information 
we need to give as the comradeship of interest in the 
world. Our sharing of his enjoyment of the adventure 
of discovering the world is what the child seeks in us. 

Such a response on our part, frank and good-humoured, 
free from all pedantry and system, helps to foster in the 
child’s mind that attitude to the world which will later 
be one with the methods of thought we call Science. 

Let the child play and sing and dance to his heart’s 


content. Let him make-believe and act and draw and 
dig. Let him read of fairies and ogres and princes and 


sleeping beauties. But let us not deny his active interest 
in the real when he shows it, nor fail to give to his first 
impulse to subject himself and us to the authority of 
facts the understanding and sustenance with which we 
meet his other Let us not bar the door to the 
world of scientific thought when he himself essays to 
open it. 


needs. 


“ Rurbanization ” 


By B. 


HIS word was recently invented to denote the invasion 
of our rural areas by bricks and mortar. The evils 
of rurbanization may be increased by the passage into law 
on July 31st of Mr. “Greenwood’s Rural Housing Act. 
This offers Rural District Councils additional subsidies, 
amounting to two million pounds, as to encourage 
the erection of cottages in ‘ agricultural parishes.”” Apart 
from the financial issues raised by this Act, many fear the 
effects in rural England. But fortunately there will 
soon be an antidote provided in the shape of the Town 
and Country Planning Bill, which, according to present 
arrangements, will be given a Third Reading on October 
22nd. 

The new Housing Act and the Planning Bill are the 
fruits of the experience of persons who have been dealing 
with housing and town planning for years past and both 
measures have been welcomed by politicians of all parties. 
Their general purpose has already been described in the 
Spectator, and as the measures are so complex, and of 
-aried interests, it 


so 


is only 


effect from one point of view only. 
Will they help to spoil or to preserve our countryside ? 
This question must be faced, for the Housing (Rural 


Authorities) Act will result, if present anticipations are 
press 


> big h 


fulfilled, in 40,000 new dwellings, gathered together chiefly 
In groups, being erected in our most unspoilt villages. 


Shall we see Greenwood’s cottages built of Belgian 


pbricks, and roofed with pink Beauvais tiles as future 


il, § 


f the Cots- 
Such abominations have been committed, with 





TOWNROE. 


the help of public money, in many beauty spots during 
the last ten years. Will Mr. Greenwood’s well-intentioned 
housing measure do less harm to rural beauties than has 
already been accomplished by the housing legislation of 
his For it be admitted that, 
although municipal housing has raised the general stan- 
dard of housing amenities and assisted to provide homes 
for over one-tenth of our fellow-citizens, who still only pay 
uneconomic rents, it has led to the desecration of many a 
beauty spot. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill, which is ten 
years overdue, will provide the control necessary. If only 
Mr. Chamberlain had been allowed by his colleagues in the 
Conservative Ministry of 1923 to push forward planning, 


predecessors ? must 


how many of our arterial roads to-day would be rural 


instead of suggesting an everlasting suburbia, and how 
many landseapes would not be blotched with badly de- 
signed villas, made of brightly coloured foreign materials ! 

This Bill, as well as extending planning powers to land 
already developed and providing reasonable safeguards 
for applies to districts. 
Rural Councils will be able to specify certain areas where 


existing interests, also rural 


no houses at all shall be built—not even Greenwood 
cottages. They may acquire land along roads and only 


allow cottages to be built on properly laid out. sites. 


They may also limit the number, or prescribe the sites, of 
side roads entering a public highway, and thus check the 
evils of * ribbon development.” 

Powers, too, are given to control buildings in regard to 
The mischief 
on the York- 


ion and use of materials. 
Thus, 


size, design, clevat 


is already done in many districts. 
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shire Moors may be seen to-day villas built of hard and 
scarlet brick, of sham timber with purple slates or pink 
asbestos trimmings, instead of the pre-War warm- 
coloured sandstone cottages with their slate roofs which 
harmonized so well with the landscape. 

The Bill rightly provides powers to control the 
“‘ character ” of the new buildings of the future. But will 
the powers be used ? Will some rural surveyor persuade 
the farmers on his committee that his crude designs are 
more practicable than those of an architect who under- 
stands how good proportion and the use of local materials 
may prevent local amenities being spoilt ? Both Captain 
Cazalet, M.P., and Captain Gunston, M.P., experts in 
rural matters, urged in Parliament during the discussions 
on the new Rural Housing Act that special care should be 
paid to this question of amenities, but were not en- 
couraged by Mr. Greenwood. Nevertheless, we may hope 
that in each locality there will be men and women ready 
to serve, as elected or co-opted members, on housing and 
planning committees, who will pay special attention to the 
protection of the charm of our country towns. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, with shrewd foresight, enabled 
joint panels composed of architects and of others inte- 
rested to be set up so as to give free technical advice on the 
reconditioning of cottages under his Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act of 1926. If there are volunteers ready to 
serve, and local authorities prepared to consult these 
panels, cannot they now be expanded and extended ? 
Further, another opportunity to tap a reservoir of artistic 
skill and administrative wisdom by means of Joint 
Committees, is provided under the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. 

There are many districts to-day where the immense 
powers of Local Government are in the hands of a small 
group, small farmers or shopkeepers who have reached 
their position of influence because they are willing to 
sacrifice their leisure time to the public service. In the 
same districts, standing aloof, cynical and critical, are 
persons of independent means, who unlike the landowners 
of the past, are slow to enter the arena of local affairs. 
The Government’s two measures give such persons a 
chance to imitate the example of their ancestors. The 
Rural Housing Act may only provide disfiguring cottages, 
and the Town and Country Planning Bill may become 
largely a dead letter, unless men and women of all classes 
are prepared to contribute their skill, time and judgement 
to solve the difficult questions of administration that will 
arise in the near future. 

** Rurbanization ” cannot be checked by Acts of Parlia- 
ment alone, but only by the public being well represented 
on the Rural District Councils, and by architectural 
panels becoming live bodies that are regularly consulted. 


The Malvern Festival—I. 


By Perer FLEMING. 


[Sir Barry Jackson is presenting at Malvern this week a cycle of 
plays covering the history of English drama from the early sixteenth 
century down to the present day. In this article Mr. Peter Fleming 
reviews the first three productions of the Festival. The remaining 
Sour will be dealt with in a similar article next week. | 


N old play, like an old cheese, can be made to look 
much fuller of life than it is by judicious cutting ; 

the unknown author of Hick Scorner has no cause to 
complain of the drastic condensation which his work has 
undergone at Malvern. This play is neither the funniest 
noi the most dramatically effective of the Interludes. It 
was interesting primarily as a representative of its rather 
loosely-conventioned class. Freewill, Imagination, Perse- 
verance and the rest are the same embodiments of the 
abstract that wrangled over the semi-concrete, semi- 
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allegorical persons of the earlier heroes like Humany,  ® ille 
Genus: only they have grown a shade less INCOrpores| inten 
As usual, the wicked have about five times the Vitality Hi 
and the charm of the good; the authors of these thin his b 
could rely on a depth of religious feeling in their audiengs chara 
to tip (at the last moment) the scales of sympathy Against ackn¢ 
their personal reactions. or he 
Then, I feel sure, as now, the most effective moment a close 
the play is when Pity is left alone, in fetters, on the stage whiet 
(Incidentally, the air seems suddenly full of prophetic "PP 
Shakespearean echoes: Kent in the stocks, and—iy his W 
Pity’s warning to his wrongers—the words of Hamlet. — “ he 
‘|. . this fell sergeant, Death, rathel 
Is strict in his arrest.’’) a sad 
Pity launches forth into a reasoned indictment of {hy produ 
times, ending each article of the charge with the refrgiy. only 
“Worse was it never.” The Bank Holiday audiene ff entry 
sat up and blinked. Where had they heard all this sty patho 
about the modern girl and trade depressions before , , ,' openil 
But, alas, the spirit behind Hick Scorner’s first speech first | 
has no such continuity of application. He comes in, ji The 
the better for wine, and reels off a great string of plac. Mr. | 
names—the foreign parts he has seen: bright jingliy  embat 
words, as strange and challenging to the audience (ff “0: 
fifteen hundred and something as a handful of new pennis a 
to a child. Some of them had been on men’s lips for les the = 
than a year. There was no excuse for their inclusion iy lost it 
the play, except that a sense of discovery then filled th ™% 
world. To-day that currency of names is debased; it and “ 
is not even in the power of the travel agencies to inflat Pan 
anima 





their value so high again. 

Nicholas Udall, who wrote Ralph Roister Doister in 
about 1553, was the first, and I believe so far the las, 
Headmaster of Eton to become Headmaster of Wes: 
minster after being discharged from the former academy 
for theft. He had a strong sense of the theatre and: 
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feeling for words. His reliance on “ apt. alliteration’ holida, 
artful aid ” was that of a craftsman who knows very wel found 
when to go to it for heip in pointing a line, and whe bor a! 
merely for an excuse to be artful. There is nothing ¢ and ft 
pedantry in this very‘amusing play, unless it be the love oh 
letter, which is a rather gratuitous exercise in ambiguity, rubbis 
Ralph’s courtship goes forward ludicrously enough, bit : “ 
the workmanship is adroit and—by comparison wit volum 
what had gone before—sophisticated. Much of the fu} ~~"! 
as in the deliberately bucolic Gammer Gurton’s Neeil pate 
(also the product of a scholastic brain), is rather backstain = htt 
stuff; but the stairs lead up to high comedy. - | 

Like Hick Scorner, this piece was extremely well actel of tim 
and Mr. Ayliff’s production was slick, gay, and—excep! ms 
in the delightful but over-stylized setting—proof agait a : 4 
the temptation to patronize the archaic. Mr. Eme it “ 
Thesiger’s Ralph was, if anything, too much the pop. 
and too little the braggart ; he looked as big a fool whe! hie 
he started as when he ended, which was scant tributt os 
to the pantomime Machiavellism of Merrygreek, superb) oo 
played by Mr. Ralph Richardson. All the actors wet ot 
good, but it was Mr. Richardson, in a costume and- Fe Fail 
usually—a pose suggesting the genial dominance of i bis fro 
Michelin advertisement, who caught, held, and _ sharif tiie 
with us the spirit of the play. lhsieke 

The Woman Nilled With Kindness was a disappointmet ‘hin 
Thomas Heywood was a _ journeyman __ playwright: will is 
facile, immensely industrious, without the flair # ist ‘en 
anticipate the public’s wishes, but always ready to compl bite 7 
with them. Lamb called him a prose Shakespeare, lif aie 
even for those who like their definitions compounded tntend 
semi-incompatibles (like ‘‘ Australian Burgundy ” a The n 
the “ Cornish Riviera’) this is only the slenderest "F wholly 
clues. He is really a Dekker with less humour and !6f Fre 





individuality ; at his best, he beats Dekker, for his wo) 
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is illumined at times by a power of emotional expression 
intensely vivid, honest, and unforced. 

His intuition was most at home with normality, and 
his best work was inspired by situation rather than by 
character. The Woman Killed With Kindness is 
acknowledged the best of the 200 odd plays which he wrote 
or helped to write. Its main plot, for the first four acts, 
closely parallels much of the “‘ familiar matter of to-day ” 
which a Press with the sanctity of the family at heart serves 
up, piping hot, from the Divorce Courts. Frankford loses 
his wife and his happiness to Wendoll, his trusted friend. 
Unhappily, the sub-plot is ponderous, improbable, and 
rather unsavoury, and the humours of the servants’ hall 
a sad monument to Heywood’s mechanical wit. The 
production at Malvern cried out for cuts, which were 
only apparent when we could have spared them: the 
entry of the children, for instance, giving point to the 
pathos of Frankford’s ‘‘O Nan, Nan!’ and Wendoll’s 
opening lines, the only clue to character in an aimless 
first scene. 

The acting was patchy, Frankford being most at fault. 
Mr. Edgar Norfolk registered the impacts of worry, 
embarrassment, and well-bred concern : not of tragedy. His 


“0 God, O God, that it were possible to undo things done, 
To call back yesterday,” 


the cry of humanity suddenly assessing the cruelty of fate, 
lost its poignancy in the accents with which we deplore a 
missed train. Miss Miriam Adams, Mr. Ralph Richardson 
and Mr. Robert Donat worked wel! to put life into a revival 
which achieved nothing more than a state of suspended 
animation. 


The “Sliding Heart” 


By Cecizta TowNsEND. 

BOOKSTALL in a market place covered with 

cheap books! What an agreeable place for a 
holiday traveller to wait in for “a country ’bus.” I 
found myself lately in such a situation preparing to set off 
fora lonely journey to a remembered village, long unseen, 
and full of ** ghosts.”” What luck to find something to 
read on the journey! Among a lot of new, unsaleable 
rubbish, quickly come down from an exorbitantly high 
to an absurdly low price, a slim, eighteenth-century 
volume bound in leather-—almost the figure of a pamphlet 
—caught my eye. It cost a shilling, was anonymous, 
was entitled The Manners of the Great, and had reached 
its fifth edition in 1788. I was soon sitting in my *bus- 
chair with my purchase, and very shortly I lost count 
of time. The book is addressed to “‘ those persons of 
rnk and fortune” who, though placed providentially 
at the top of the social scale, ‘‘ occupy a middle region 
of morality,” and in whose character “ virtue appears, 
if it does not predominate”; inconsistent — well- 
intentioned people, very kind at times, who suffer from 
“a sliding heart.” What a strange phrase, but how 
expressive ! How completely at home we feel among 
such great folk as these ! 

This comfortable state of mediocrity matters much 
more in the great than in the small, we read, because it 
is from the former, and from them alone, that refor- 
“Their example is the 
fountain from which the vulgar draw their habits, 
actions and characters.” Precept, however insistent, 
will not do. ‘The common people will be tempted to 
set an inferior value on goodness when they find it is 
The ambitious 
Vulgar will hardly relish a salvation which is only 


+» app tended for plebians.” This writer has a sharp tongue ! 


rest OF 
rd leh 
5 WORE 


The new rich and the new snobs have not put his warning 


wholly out of date! 
From generalities he comes to particulars. What 


about Sunday ? Well, he is very sorry indeed to see 
the Sabbath less and less regarded. To “ holders 
of card assemblies on Sundays ” or “ printers of Sunday 
newspapers ” he has nothing to say. They do not 
belong to the “middle region” to whom he would 
preach. Putting aside cards and newspapers, he would 
deal with more innocent entertainments. Many of the 
respectable great go to Sunday concerts imagining that 
“the name of sacred music sanctifies the diversion.” 
But surely “the hallelujahs of Heaven would make no 
moral music” in the ears of a conscientious master who 
reflected that his servants were waiting for him in the 
street “‘engaged in prophane swearing,” while his 
“cattle,” who by “ an astonishing condescention ” have 
been “included in the Commandments,” are deprived 
of their God-given rest! As to travelling on Sunday, 
he regards it as a graccless evasion of the law of man. 
How can rich people take advantage of the empty state 
of the roads when a poor man is punished should he 
venture to cart his crops or drive his beasts to market ? 
Our preacher does not wish to see Sunday a sad day, 
but one set aside “ for family enjoyment, select conver- 
sation and domestic delights.” An opportunity for 
parents to cultivate “that affection for their children 
for which the present manners are not very favourable.” 

It is difficult, he admits, to be very good in “ these 
times ” (150 years ago) “ when the distinctions of right 
and wrong are almost swept away in polite conversation.” 
A “cool indifference ” is shown towards “ protligacy.” 
“Our passions,” he argues, may often “be engaged 
on the side of error,” but it is a terrible thing that “ our 
reason should be employed in its favour.” This means 
*‘ lowering the standard of right” and induces “an 
imperceptible corruption.” But we thought all this was 
quite new! It does not seem to him that religion has now 
any great power. Much piety may of course exist in 
silence, “‘ but it were to be wished that it was not thought 
ill-bred and indiscreet, that the escapes of the tongue, 
should now and then betray the abundance of the heart.” 

He is no threatener, this conservative reformer, but 
he thinks the great should look to their salvation as a 
class. Let them meditate upon the latter end of that 
“splendid and not illiberal epicure who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen and fared sumptuously every day ” 
(but for his clothes we should not have recognized him) 
who “committed no enormities that have been trans- 
mitted to us”; for “that his expenses were suitable 
to his station and his splendour proportioned to his 
opulence, does not exhibit any objection to his character.” 
All the same he had “ a heart corrupted by the softnesses 
and delights of life,”’ for ‘‘ there is no error more common 
or more dangerous, than that an unrestrained indulgence 
of appetite, is generally attended with a liberal, humane 
and merciful temper.” On the contrary “it is certain that 
nothing hardens the heart like unbounded indulgence 
in luxury.” 

Tenement houses full of Lazaruses stand at the gates 
of the “ not illiberal epicures ’’ of to-day, who like their 
forerunners of the eighteenth century “ go cased in the 
cumbersome armour of distrust”? and express “ cool 
derision” when they see “the defeat of a benevolent 
scheme, of which malice rather than penetration, had 
foreseen the failure.” I was just beginning to meditate 
thus upon the manners of 1931 when I realized that I was 
approaching my journey’s end. The new ’bus was 
rushing across a new bridge, over the same old river, 
flowing at the same old pace—and getting out I found 
myself among the ghosts of 1888. An hour with those 
of 1788 had passed very agreeably. They seemed so like 
ourselves | 
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The Comic Poet’s Opportunity 
By J. B. Morron. 


IONYSODORUS the Troezenian, about whom I hope 
you know more than I, said that active and per- 
petual criticism is a sign of health in a people. You will 
remember how Pericles was criticized by the comic poets 
of his day for his attempts to beautify Athens. There 
was, in particular, a poet called Cratinus, who buzzed 
and buzzed and buzzed, and made himself a pest to all 
the architects and goldsmiths and ivory workers and 
stone-cutters. The poets and the notable citizens laughed 
at the Odeum, called the Propylea a wanton waste of 
money, made faces at Phidias, and even sang ribald songs 
about Callicrates and Ietinus, who had the Parthenon 
in hand. The great Pericles himself they called Schinoce- 
phalos, or squill-head, and Teleclides described him ina 
stupid couplet as fainting beneath the weight of his own 
head. . 


All this healthy commentary upon the principal affairs 
of the day had no lasting effect. To-day the great 
buildings that were rising at the command of Pericles 
stand undefeated by Time, and we have forgotten the 
men who laughed and complained. But where is our own 
criticism to-day ? Almost hourly some beautiful building 
rises to shine in the sunlight, and to announce our own 
golden age to the astounded tourist. Here, it may be, is 
a mammoth hotel which will remain as a witness, to future 
ages, of our culture ; there, a railway station, whose rich 
external ornaments may be excavated and preserved in 
the museums of our descendants. Yet the poets have no 
word of praise or blame for these noblest works of man. 
There is no comment made in our theatres, and you may 
look through our anthologies of prose and verse in vain 
for a scurrilous epigram on the newest restaurant or a 
savage couplet about the tallest block of offices. Flats 
shoot up, storey upon storey, but nobody resents, as the 
rich citizens of Athens resented, the squandering of wealth 
and the excessive riot of loveliness. For the Athenians 
said that Pericles was treating their city as though she 
were a vain woman, to be loaded with extravagant 
jewellery and vulgar trinkets. 

It was but this morning that, as I went upon my way, 
I observed the rapid destruction of a building far too 
small to suit our present ideas of what is dignified and 
worthy of contemplation. A board announced that upon 
the site of this useless encumbrance, which had been the 
town house of some Regency gentleman, there was to be 
erected speedily an insurance office, larger than any other 
in existence. Here, then, is beauty for beauty’s sake, 
being born before our eyes. 

Now, were I a comic poet (which I am not, of intention) 
I could find a theme in this. I would sneer at the builders, 
telling them that if they build till they are blue in the face 
they will never create the impression of grandeur which, 
as single-minded aesthetes, is their goal. I would tell 
them in triple-barbed verse that, having lost the secret of 
proportion, their mere filling of a certain gigantic space is a 
weariness and a Ludibrium. ‘* Get you,” I would ery, 
** out into the world, and observe how magical effects are 
attained in architecture. Go, if you will, no more than a 
dozen miles from London. Come slowly down the 
Thames to Boveney, and see how the old castle of Windsor 
crams the horizon like a wall of mountains. Look at 
Ely Cathedral from the plain, at Hereford from the river, 
Meditate upon the huge stone houses above the Loire, 
and tell me if the thing you are going to jerry-build will 
impose itself upon us in such a manner. Do you really 
think that catches his breath when he first 


anyone 


a 


beholds the Hotel Tremendous? Will anyone Write 
deathless rhetoric about the new railway terminus? I 
doubt it.” 

So would I speak, if I were a comic poet, and had ay 
hope of getting the stuff through the creeping barrage ¢j 
vested interests. But I hear no such voice raised. f i 
true that we are told the number of rooms in the pe, 
hotel, and the number of windows in the new office block, 
and the number of baths in the new flats. But nobody 
comments upon this southern Spring of loveliness, thiy 
mania for majesty in the meanest street. Yet, if one may 
believe the publicity experts—and to doubt them is 
question our entire social structure—these buildings 
which we see to-day in the first bloom and freshness of 
their youth will stand for two thousand or three thousan( 
years, and hand on our story to generations unborn. Fo 
it has been publicly announced, but a few weeks ago, thai 
the newest hotel is earthquake-proof. Think of that, 
Stand back a moment and look at the word. Earthquake. 
proof. Hitherto we have been told that buildings ay 
fire-proof, storm-proof, burglar-proof and so on. But 
here is the word before which the very Gods veil thei 
faces. Jupiter with his thunderbolts can do nothing to 
this building. Here, for the first time, is a work of may 
which no fury of Nature can destroy. The laugh is 
Pompeii. If there comes an earthquake, down will » 
all the cathedrals and castles like ninepins. And daze 
survivors, crawling half-blinded from the débris, will se 
with amazement this large hotel, erect and insolent aboye 
the whirlpoo! of destruction ; the sign and emblem of the 
twentieth century, standing secure against the winds fron 
beyond the world ; a stronger ark than Noah’s against , 
more awful cataclysm; last refuge of the race ; citadd 
from which the guests will go forth to build a new London, 

But here comes in again the critie’s chance. lH 
should say that there is still in the world such a sin a 
Hubris or overweening pride, and that whatever Powers 
order the world know how to punish it. And then le 
should write a comedy in the manner of Aristophanes, 
with a publicity expert for his principal character. Ani 
this character should be 
moment he appears upon the stage his name will be 
tossed from seat to seat in the auditorium. There shoull 
be, also, a chorus to philosophize about his conduct ani 
his destiny. And having written his play, the poet shouli 
set about getting it produced, of which he will have 
much chance as of jumping clean over the moon. 

They called Pericles a fool for messing about on the 
Acropolis, but that need not discourage us who live it 
twentieth-century England. The few, the very fev, 
critical voices are those of reactionaries who cannot grasp 
the fact that the underlying principle of life is Progres, 
and that as the years pass we go, of necessity, frot 
strength to strength. 
have passed the two million mark ? 


A Penny of Observation 


ArMADO: How has thou purchased this experience ? 
Morn: By my penny of observation. 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost.) 
EmPLoY THE UNEMPLOYED. 

We suggest, in all seriousness, that as many as possible 
of the unemployed should be given the opportunity 
becoming bootblacks. The number of professiona! boo 
blacks operating on a free-lance basis in England is ridiculow 
small. America, on the other hand, swarms with them. hh 
streets, office buildings, railway stations—in fact, in almo 
all public or semi-public places 
will give you a “* shoe-shine” for a fixed and trifling su™ 
Americans submit to their offices with a good grace, and 


unmistakable, so that thef 
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many cases several times a day, for neither their servants 
nor their wives can be relied on to possess the manual skill 
and the spiritual humility which the task demands. Here, 
it seems to us, is a calling worth the attention of those 
organizations which seek to provide our unemployed with 
an occupation and an income. The capital outlay involved 
is small and the technique easily acquired. They would be 
offering the community something midway between a luxury 
and a necessity, the demand for which could be stimulated 
by intelligently run publicity on the lines of the Empire 
Marketing Board’s “ Kat More Fish” campaign. There is 
no valid reason why the country should not be broken in 
to the habit of having its shoes cleaned as often as they need 
it, Though the London streets are much cleaner than the 
New York streets, they are on the average wetter, and therefore 
as inimical to polish; and English shoes are much better 
worth looking after than American. The Englishman, of 
course, would be more likely to resent than to obey adjurations 
to “Watch Your Feet. The Boss Does” and reminders 
that “Shine On Your Shoes Means Shine In Her Eyes” ; 
but if it was made clear that the whole thing originated in a 
scheme of unemployment relief, the opportunity to improve 
his personal appearance and his national economy simul- 
taneously, and that without taking his eyes off his evening 
paper, would, we think, be not unwelcome, even to the least 
public-spirited Englishman. 


* * * * 
Book REvIEW. 

With the appreach of the holiday season, the pubiic is 
demanding its literature in a compact and handy format, and 
we should be failing in our duty to our readers if we did not 
recommend to them the Fourth Report of the Select Com- 
miltee on the House of Lords Offices (H.M. Stationery Office, 
Id. net), one of the most portable of recent publications. 
Though it contains only 104 words of reading matter, this 


fascinating work is brimful of incident, and_ its style 
throughout sustains a level of almost Runic simplicity. The 


price seems reasonable. 
* * * * 


On Error. 

Deep in the hearts of every nation, except perhaps the 
American nation, is an instinctive veneration for inefficiency, 
provided it be on a scale sufficiently grandiose. If the horse 
we back does not win, we are angry ; but if it comes in about 
a quarter of an hour after the others, in spite of our anger 
we yetail the fact with a kind of perverse relish, an inverted 
triumph. In the same way we make anthologies of ** howlers,”’ 
and a postcard which takes ten years to reach its destination 
is given the same prominence in The Times as a man who 
lives to be a hundred. We ourselves, both in theory and in 
practice, have been unswerving in our devotion to the cult 
oferror ; and we were accordingly delighted with the following 
piece of news : 

“The Commissioner of the City Police records that last 
year 2,052 burglar alarms were given from locked-up premises 
in the City. Of these one was caused by burglars and 2,051 
by defective appliances.” 

The fancy quickens at such a revelation. But we shall 
leave it to others to indict the British burglar alarm industry, 
orto marvel at those who continue to buy its hyper-sensitive 
products. Our concern, as ever, is with the Human Interest. 
What exactly did all this mean to the City Police? This 
depends largely on when the burglars supervened to break 
the chain of error. Was it early in the year? Or late ? 
Did it come as a bitter shock of disappointment, some time 
after the two thousandth false alarm, when the policeman 
had learnt to recognize in their five or six daily disillusion- 
ments the stuff ‘* records ’’ are made of, bricks in a statistical 
pyramid of fallibility 2? Or was it numbered among the very 
first alarms, planting among the younger, the more romantically 
minded of the constabulary, a pathetic faith, a disinclination to 
despair, so that for many months they would answer an alarm 
With almost unimpaired zeal, reminding the scoffers that only 
So recently as last spring there really had been a burglar. 
» + + We do not know. Perhaps we never shall. But we 
Wish we did: for It Is The Little Things That Mattez. 

Movi. 


Music 


FEstIvats. 
Tue Music Festival season in this country has begun earlier 
than usual. The ninth annual festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music opened at Oxford on July 22nd 
and, perhaps with the idea of attracting foreign members 
of the I.S.C.M., the late August fixture of the Haslemere 
Festival began this year on July 20th. 

It is gratifying to find that the latter event is becoming 
more and more influential. More and more people are 
learning to play upon the old instruments, so that, whereas 
the earlier Festivals were carried through almost entirely 
by Araold Dolmetsch and his gifted family, now they are 
considerably helped by those who have become proficient 
enough to take their part in a consort of viols or of recorders 
or to assist in a Bach cantata. Thus the family was enabled 
to give an interesting performance of Bach’s Peasant Cantata 
as well as a number of works which require the assistance 
of a small orchestra. And to remind us that this is primarily 
a movement of restoration, Dolmetsch introduced his audiences 
to many rarely heard instruments in addition to the lute, 
viol, recorder, harpsichord and clavichord. 

There was, for example, the sopranino (the smallest member 
of the recorder family), the keyed flute of Bach's time, an 
early cithren (which was used in some broken consorts of 
the sixteenth century), and an example of the English Virginals 
which, incidentally, Doimetsch esteems above similar instru- 
ments of any other country. Yet another voice from the 
past was the Lyra da Bracchio, an instrument resembling 
the primitive violin but with an entirely different principle, 
for the bridge is completely flat and carries a melody string 
and drones tuned in fifths and cctaves, while the strings 
are bowed simultaneously. 

An interesting programme was that devoted to Court 
Music of Louis XIII, XIV and XV. This miscellany of 
musie included pieces for harpsichord, for two violes de 
gambe, for violin, viole de gambe and harpsichord, for four 
recorders (a beautiful ensemble) and an elaborately wrought 
song “* Tu Crois, O Beau Soleil,’ with harpsichord accom- 
paniment. In all these works, the gradual forming of a 
style was perceptible, a style, however, which was not so 
prescribed that it did not permit many a graceful and original 
turn of phrase (the Sarabande called * La Reyne,” for instance) 
and many an episode of individual expression (Marin Marais’ 
* Tombeau pour M. de Lully,” as an example). But the 
greatest adventure was to hear the collection of instrurnents 
which were known as “ Vingt-Quatre Violons du Roy.” This 
includes the whole family of violins, trebles (in two parts 
and with two rebees to give greater brilliance), tenors, ‘cellos 
and basses. ‘The remarkable sonority of this ensemble and 
the clarity of the inner parts ave certainly points in favour 
of the re-instatement of the outlawed tenor violin. 

The Oxford Festival was a pronounced success. Tribute 
is due to all who worked towards that end, and especially 
to Professor E. J. Dent, who, as President of the I.S.C.M., 
has made it possible for the diverse elements of the organiza- 
tion to join without losing identity. His influence has 
worked quietly and wisely for several years, with the result 
that it is now possible for foreign musicians to assemble in 
England without feeling that they have come over to 
Macedonia to help us. Our own representative composers 
can now claim a right to be heard with those of all the world ; 
and, without bias, one can say that the English music heard 
during this Festival was as encouraging as any of the other 
examples. The two ballets, for example, that were given by 
the Camargo Society in the New Theatre undoubtedly deserve 
to take their places in international repertory. As a matter 
of fact, Constant Lambert's * Ponoma’” was given its first 
production by foreign artists in the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, in 1927, when La Nijinska was producer. The naivelé 
of the theme (the wooing of Pomona, goddess of fruits, by 
Vertumnus) is reflected in an ingeniously economic score. 
In this music the quality of charm is not strained. It is 
slightly austere and makes its effect by means of the extreme 
clarity of its counterpoint. 

The music of the other English ballet, Vaughan Williams’ 
* Job,” makes deeper and deeper impression. Moreover, 
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the invention of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes and the production of 
Miss Ninette de Valois are a reverent counterpart to its 
sober pageantry and decorous movement. Here, indeed, is 
a genuinely English work, and an organic one; for out of 
a poet’s vision has leapt the flame of music which again is 
reflected in the grave but dramatic conduct of a ballet. But 
it is the intense heat of the composer’s imagination which 
has fused the elements and made them one. 

The other events of this Festival, two chamber concerts 
in Oxford and two orchestral concerts in London, have not 
helped us to discover any bright new star in the heavens: 
But they have shown that the kind of pioneer work which 
was being carried on so feverishly a few years ago has almost 
ceased. The younger composers are less radical than their 
elder brothers. Some of them, indeed, revert unblushingly to 
classical models, hoping thereby to be granted a double 
portion of grace. 


An interesting event was the demonstration of Paul 
Hindemith’s musical game for children, ‘* Wir bauen eine 


stadt” (‘“ Let’s build a town’). So many people were 
interested in this little work that it was given twice in the 
same afternoon, once under the direction of Ronald Biggs and 
once under Edward Rice. Great credit is due to these 
two gentlemen for bringing together a company of orchestral 
players, singers and actors (all children), and so enabling us 
to judge the merits of Hindemith’s idea of ‘‘ music without 
tears.” 

The idea in itself is good. 
much upon the children as upon the grown-ups. 
the problem. Grown-ups will interfere. 


Its success depends not so 
That is 


Basin MAINE. 


Gramophone Notes 


Hisrory Wirnovut TEARS. 

Tue Columbia company have now published two volumes of 
records under the general title of The Columbia History of 
Music through Ear and Eye, and in the course of the next 
year or so we are promised four or five more volumes to 
complete the survey. With the records go a series of excellent 
illustrated booklets by Mr. Perey Scholes for which the Oxford 
University Press are responsible. When we add_ that 
Mr. Scholes has as his collaborators Sir Richard Terry, 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch and Dr. Fellowes it will be seen that 
the whole venture is being carried out under the best possible 
auspices. 

Each volume contains eight ten-inch discs intended to 
illustrate the progress of music through various recognized 
periods. The first volume deals with early music until the 
end of the seventeenth century, the second “ from the 
beginning of the opera and oratorio to the death of Bach and 
Handel.” While the purpose of teaching history would be 
better served by ten records for every one we have been 
given, we may say at once that it is quite inconceivable that 
any school professing to teach music at all should not be 
provided with this excellent material. Both the gramophone 
and the literary sides could scarecly be improved. 

But it is necessary to note that those who do not buy these 
volumes, because they imagine them to be purely educative 
—whatever that may mean—will be missing a musical joy. 
There are several discs which ought to be in any musician’s 
collection for their merit apart altogether from history. 

In the first volume three records are particularly attractive ; 
They are, first, a Sanctus and Hosanna from Palestrina’s 
** Missa Papae Marcelli,” in six parts, and Byrd’s ‘* Duke of 
Salisbury’s Pavan and Galliard” played by Rudolph 
Dolmetsch on the virginals ; second, a duet for viol da gamba 
and lute, by. Norecome, played by Rudolph and Arnold 
Dolmetsch, and a Wealkes’ “ Fantasy of a Chest of Viols ” 
played by six members of the Dolmetsch family ; third, an 
example of an Elizabethan lute song by Dowland, and the 
St. George’s Singers singing that most strange of early English 
musical works, “Sumer is icumen in.” Each of these ean 
be had separately for 3s., although it is hard to believe that 
readers will not want to plunge for the whole album. The 
other items are hardly less interesting. They illustrate the 


evolution of plain song and faburden and offer a valuable 
supplement to the Solasmes Plain Song Album lately published 


—— 


by H.M.V. There are five madrigals in various forms and 
another dise of virginals music. 

Turning to the second volume, we must first acknowl 
Mr. Scholes’ excellent commentary on the difference betwee 
the “ new music” of the early seventeenth century and th, 
preceding forms. He has used the dises to very good PUrpose 
for this contrast. But, then, we must forget the * educatiy, 
value ” of all this in order to implore the reader to buy tly 
last disc, DB507, which contains an exquisite performance g 
what is surely one of the half-dozen most perfect things jy 
music. Bach’s “ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” from jj 
“147th Church Cantata,” is here recorded by the choir ang 
orchestra of the Bach Cantata Club. On the other side j, 
the ‘‘ Rondeau and Badineriec,” from the ‘“* B Minor Suite,” 
the flute played by Robert Murchie and the strings by th 
Bach Cantata Club. This record ought to be bought befoy 
any other in either volume. 

Yet it is hard to put Bratza’s playing of the first movemen; 
of the * Concerto in E major,” for violin and string orchestra, 
second to anything. Here, too, we have absolutely satisfying 
music. 

Early opera is illustrated by Monteverdi’s ‘* May Swee 
Cblivion Lull Thee,” from the ** Coronation of Poppaea.” | 
believe this is the first of Monteverdi’s works to be recorded: 
it is to be hoped that this felicitous collection will stimulate 
a demand for more of these early masterpieces. At least, it 
seems a pity that three or four duplicate recordings ¢f 
Glazounov’s ‘‘ Season’s Ballet’? should be worked on the 
world when whole tracts of undiscovered land are so neglected, 

Handel's operas are represented by “ Like as the Love-lom 
Turtle,” from ‘ Atalanta,’ and there are several records of 
Bach harpsichord and clavichord music. 

There is only one criticism that can possibly be mat, 
and that is that we ought to have more examples. That 
depends, of course, on the purchasing public, and one hope 
that the response to these albums will enable the recording 
companies to fill up the deplorable gaps in English recorded 
music. Why should we not have a complete gramophone 
edition with notes, by the way, of the Fitzwilliam Virgin 
Book? And as for Purcell, his tercentenary comes in twenty: 
seven years’ time; perhaps by then we shall appreciate ou 
great composer as adequately as Sibelius is appreciated by 
the Finns even in his lifetime ; and then there may be mor 
Purcell in the gramophone catalogues. 

Joun LANGDON-DaAviEs, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tae Specrator,’ Aucust 6TH, 1831. 
FremMaALe PREACHERS. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning, Rachel Smithson, about 
twenty-two years of age, belonging to a sect called ‘** The Unite 
Sisters,’ preached a sermon in the open air at the foot of Putuey 
Bridge. In the course of her exhortation, she stated that about 
three years ago she had been in imminent danger of losing her life, 
occasioned by the oversetting of a pleasure-boat, in which she ws 
sitting with an aged mother. In this extremity she offered up 
fervent prayer to the Almighty for help, and promised that if she aud 
her parent’s lives were preserved, she would serve her God as long 
as she lived. Since that time she had given herself wholly to thé 
work of the ministry. [This must be stopped: if we get femal 
voters and female parsons, in the progress of this march of petticoat 
intellect we soon shall have female editors of the broad sheet.| 

Dense POPULATION. 

In taking the census in Mary Street, in this city, the enumerate 
reports that in one house alone there are twenty-two families, 
comprising ninety-one persons.—Limerick Chronicle. 

WorKING A PASSAGE. 

As the Honiton packet was leaving a port in Wales, on her voyag? 
to Lyme, the master perceived a swarm of bees settle on a rock whit 
the rising tide would soon have covered. He sent a boat with a tub, 
which was sugared for the purpose, and took the bees in, anl 
brought them aboard. They took readily to their new habitation; 
and on removing them to a hive at Lyme Cobb, it was perceived 
that they had commenced a comb. During the voyage they fle 
ashore for honey, and followed the vessel again, which was at timé 
sailing with a strong breeze. 


Errects or SyMPATHY. 

When the Duke of B. last visited Paris, he was shown in tl 
Museum, among other curiosities, the anatomy of a remarkablt 
large donkey. His Grace appeared particularly attracted by thi 
object, and, aiter contemplating it for some time, he turned to lis 
friends, and exclaimed, “ Alas! we are fearfully and wonderfill 
made,” 
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NS and 
Wedge 
et wee packWaRD HEREFORDSHIRE 
Nd the ‘Was it not Mr. Bernard Shaw who said, in effect, that 
aTpose Herefordshire had not yet reached the latest century or even 
—_ the latest but one ? Perhaps its backwardness has helped the 
UY the FF county to keep its virgin beauty singularly unsullied. How- 
aan ever that may be, a meeting of the Shire has just been held 
mes which is a model for other counties to follow, and suggests that 
oma his Hereford has suddenly spurted to the front, driven by the 
Were determination to preserve its charm. A meeting held in the 
= s Shire Hall was filled to the brim. Messages of congratulation 
Suite,” were received from the Ministry of Health and the Board of 
Dy thy Works. The King was represented by the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
befor Bishop of Hereford, landowners, mayors and aldermen met 
the chiefs of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England ; 
venaant and a triumphant resolution was passed to form an active 
hestra, BP ranch of the C.P.R.E. 


Lisfying * * * * 
No meeting of which I have cognizance has so convincingly 


Swed demonstrated the determination of all classes to preserve and 
wath conserve the aesthetic wealth of a county. What has espe- 
“orded cially interested the Office of Works is the admirable work 
imate already done or planned by the County Surveyor in the 
east, it reconstruction as well as the salving of the many stately old 
ngs of bridges; but the historic interest of the meeting is its repre- 
on the FB sentative character; and many wise things were said. In 
Blected, too many places the clergy have regarded such work as too 
ve-lom HF aesthetic to come into the list of their duties ; and I do not 
ords «of know whether any episcopal authority has previously stated 

so firmly and clearly as the Bishop of Hereford that ‘ the 
made, FF question of the preservation of rural amenities is definitely 
; Bi one of the duties of the clergy.” 

LOpes 
ie bu . 7 : Fae 
coved The beauty of England is made rather than born. The 
cophone villages and the hedgerows, the bridges and the woods, the 
”inginal churches and the closes are the work of men’s hands. <A very 
twenty. fe great part of the peculiar charm of England is due to the work 
ate ou Englishmen. The squires and the yeomen have grafted a 
wee rich fruit on the wild stock. This ineans that the preservation 
0 nan of rural England is not a statie act, it includes the continuous 

building of a new England in true succession to the old. Lord 
wih Crawford, an ideal president for the C.P.R.E., made an essen- 
tial point when he pressed home, in very charming phrases, 
the essential concrete fact that Herefordshire and the border 
counties possess the most desirable of building materials ; 
and it is a folly and a crime not to use them in accordance 
with tradition. The counties have ‘in the very colour and 
constitution of the earth the elements desirable in the work of 
1, abot F maintaining the beauty of the West Country.” The loveliest 
» United ba P : ‘ visas . 

Putye & of English villages, as Bradford-on-Avon or Chipping Camden, 
t about F ate so coloured that you would rightly infer that they have risen 
her lif, ® from their own underlying strata. Their antiquity is not of 
bey any historical century but of a geological era. 
she aul * * * % 

a Ann SomERSET. 

ian The county of Somerset also is proving how quickly and 

vetticoat fF thoroughly the cult of architectural beauty in humble dwellings 

et] is advancing. By way of promoting Lord Crawford’s philo- 
sophy nothing more practical has been published than a 

meratt fF pamphlet put together on behalf of the Somerset Rural 

faarnilies, Community Council. It is called Old Cottages (Somerset 









RC.C., Taunton, Is.), and consists chiefly of excellent semi- 
technical notes on the best ways not only of preserving cottages 


veya but of making them pleasant and healthy homes. The 
ok whi ,, r Site 

-h atu’ ©P-R.E. and other bodies who promote their ideals spend 
in, nlf More thought on health and homeliness than on any purely 


vitation; 
erceived 
hey flew 
at time 


aesthetic consideration. It is a pity that Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell in a recent speech went out of his way to spread 
abroad a different impression, Of course liveableness comes 
first. 

* * * * 


» in thf A Mornerty Car. 

varkably A reader of the Spectator, much interested in the account 
ye of “A Cat’s Intelligence,” sends the following experience 
rderfullt ofa naturalist on her son’s estate :—The estate bailiff found a 


hest of young rabbits which he carried home to his cat who 





Country Life 


had lost her kittens. She took kindly to them at once, or 
rather they to her, and all went well until the bailiff discovered 
a young pheasant wounded by the mowing machine. He 
brought this home too, and placed it in the same room with 
the mixed family. Puss, having taken a taste for adopted 
children, straightway put her paw round the poor bird, 
nestled it close up to her and quite deserted the rabbits. 
After some considerable time, fearing the rabbits would die, 
the pheasant was taken away, much to the disgust of the 
vat. She was utterly miserable for a while, but eventually 
with the philosophy of her tribe returned to the rabbits again 
and played the careful mother. 
* * * ~ 

Exptosives For Spaves. 

An idea produced some years ago from the brain of that 
brilliant man of science Mr. Durham is worth the attention 
of those who both in novels and in works of popular science 
are forecasting the future. A half-forgotten paper on the 
subject has just come into my hands. Before a body of expert 
horticulturists Mr. Durham ‘hazarded—not without humour— 
the suggestion that some day digging would be done with 
explosives and weeding with the blow lamp! However little 
serious was that prognostic Mr. Durham in his own garden 
has curiously demonstrated the serious possibility of increasing 
production by explosives. By a simple and cheap but ingenious 
contrivance he exploded small charges at a depth of three 
or four feet, and so shattered the subsoil that it became 
available for the roots of a plant to a much greater depth 
than if it had been laboriously trenched. He demonstrated 
most convincingly that the plants, one of which was asparagus, 
responded generously to the treatment. It is perhaps a 
pity that the idea should die. It was beyond question easy 
and cheap of accomplishment, very effective and sparing of 
labour. 

* * * * 
A PHOENIX 

A quaint point in ornithology (quite a new one to me) is raised 
by a correspondent from Oregon. He writes primarily of the 
red-winged blackbird, to which some reference was made 
when a Cardinal appeared in St. James’s Park. His posteript 
is this : 

** T do not know whether the feet of web-footed birds are supposed 
to be insensitive, but I met with an instance here last year which 
may be of interest to naturalists. At this mine we are up in the 
mountains at an elevation of 6,000 feet, and probably about 500 
miles from the sea. In spite of this, we had a visit one day last year 
from a seagull, which the men watched with interest as being such 
an unusual visitor. Close to the great furnace in which the ore is 
roasted, there is a pile on which the slag drawn from the furnace is 
dumped about every thirty minutes. It retains the heat for so long 
that it scorches one’s feet to walk over it even with thick soles. 
To the men’s surprise, the seagull lighted on the pile, appeared to 
suffer no inconvenience, and instead of falling over with its feet 
roasted off, it just paddled about the heap, pecking quite uncon- 
cernedly, though I cannot conceive that it could find anything edible 
there.” 


* * * * 
EGGs AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 

An astonishing theory of the effects of an unwonted chill 
upon birds’ eggs was set forth recently by a correspondent 
to the Field; and it deserves, if only for its curiosity, more 
attention that it has received. The writer, who is a game- 
preserver of long and varied experience, finds that most of 
the partridges’ eggs have gone bad in spite of weather which 
was fairly favourable in his district. He attributes the 
fatality to the earthquake which befell just as these very 
punctual birds were incubating. The quake frightened them 
from their nests on a cold night, and the embryo in the eggs 
was killed before the broody bird dared return. An objection 
to the theory is that (at least, so far as my rather partial 
information goes) partridges have done much better along 
the East Coast, where the earthquake was worst, than in 
Hampshire or the West. Grouse and partridges will sit on 
and on for interminable weeks, hoping that the infertile 
eggs will hatch. I knew of a merlin that sat for nearly seven 
weeks on rotten eggs; and small birds will do the same, but 
are saved by their greater readiness to desert immediately if 
the nest is soaked with snow or rain, W. Beacu THomas. 
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Letters to 


————. 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the leiters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.” —Ed. SPECTATOR. ] 


THE STERILIZATION BILL 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sm,—We welcomed the balanced and instructive article in 
your issue of July 25th dealing with the above topic. Since 
Major Church’s Bill was drafted by the Eugenics Society, we 
would like to draw the attention of your readers to two points 
which arose in the course of the speeches made in the House. 

When Major Church stated that if his Bill became law its 
results could be utilized as a basis for compulsory measures 
to be introduced later, he made it clear that he was expressing 
his own hopes rather than the aims of the Eugenics Society. 
In those American States whose Sterilization Laws have 
compulsory clauses, experience has taught that these clauses 
are resorted to less and less. The advantages gained by them 
do not counterbalance the antagonism they arouse in those 
sections of the community where objections exist on religious 
grounds to the practice of eugenic sterilization. 

We think the most hopeful line of advance in the future will 
be the creation throughout the community of a eugenic 
conscience, whereby the irresponsible procreation of persons 
afflicted with hereditary diseases and defects would be cen- 
sured. The situation envisaged would be analogous to the 
conditions which obtained in the first years of the War with 
regard to enlistment in the fighting services. Sincere con- 
scientious objections, such as those entertained by Quakers, 
were respected. At the same time, a strong pressure of public 
opinion existed in favour of enlistment. 

We do not think that compulsion should be applied to 
persons to whom the idea of eugenic sterilization is morally 
repugnant. 

In the second place we would stress a feature of the Bil] 
which Major Church did not have time to touch upon. It is 
that the measure that he advocated, far from victimizing the 
poor, would be a first step in the direction of conferring upon 
them a benefit which can now only be enjoyed by the well-to-do. 
Much has been made by propagandists of birth control in the 
Labour Party that knowledge readily obtainable by the rich 
should be placed at the disposal of the working mother. The 
same argument holds with considerably greater force of the 
practice of voluntary eugenic sterilization by both sexes. 
This was a point upon which those Labour Members who voted 
against the Bill appeared to be under a misconception. 

Anyone interested in the legalization of voluntary eugenic 
sterilization can obtain further particulars free of charge on 
application to the Secretary of the Eugenics Society.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

BERNARD MALLev, President. 

The Eugenics Society, C. P. BLacker, General Secretary. 

20 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraron.] 

Srr,—May I put a few other considerations before you on 
the subject of mental defectives? I have been doing work 
which shows that the habits of civilized life are such that 
in the lifetime of most individuals the skeleton is bent out 
of shape, first. by indoor life which softens it and then by 
long sitting and standing. The pelvic bones are very liable 
to be affected owing to their rapid growth and the pelvic 
girdle is transformed from its state at birth when it encloses 
a circular area to its adult heart shaped or oval form. 

In men this leads to other changes, the most obvious being a 
complete change of body balance, shown by an unduly hollowed 
back and turned out toes. This change is always preceded 
by dental decay and the individual in whom these changes 
have taken place can never hope to excel in any athletic sport. 

In women there are more serious consequences, for it means 
that the area to accommodate the infant’s head is lessened 
(conversion of circle into oval) and the round head (all infants 
heads are round) is squeezed out of shape during birth—hence 
tearing of the membranes and blood vessels inside the baby’s 
skull, the death of all the larger infants, the males, and feeble- 
mindedness due to injury at birth. 


So that if anybody is to be sterilized, surely it Would Ye 
reasonable to begin with the parents of mental defectives 
I am, Sir, &c., KATHLEEN VAUGHAN (M.B.Lond,), 

2 Audley Square, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I should like to make one or two observations on 
the very fair-minded and careful editorial article on “ Thp 
Sterilization Bill” in your issue for July 25th, 1931. Whilg 
admitting that young people who are definitely weak-minde4 
are remarkably susceptible to the influence of others ang 
therefore ‘‘ we need not wonder that they fall into the hang 
of the police more frequently than do their possibly worse. 
intentioned neighbours,” you do not deem it advisable ty 
““attach undue importance to the frequent suggestion that 
the mental defective problem and the criminal problen 
are almost identical.” 

I am fully aware of the wisdom of your caution agains 
over-statement, but I cannot help feeling that the above 
two statements are in themselves somewhat contradictory 
and slightly misleading. Surely, if the leading into error of 


there young offenders is due to psychic weakness, mental 
deficiency and crime must be very closely related. Again, 


Dr. E. O. Lewis, the Medical Officer of the Mental Deficiency 
Committee, found that in each of the six areas investigated 
that the Poor Law Authorities, the Police, the Educational 
Authorities, the Hospitals and the Welfare-Workers, were all 
concerned with the same families, which formed a grow 
designated in the report as the ‘* Social Problem Group.” 

There is also another aspect of the problem which has not 
been adequately dealt with; namely, the continual. and 
inevitable infection of good stock by bad. 

There are to-day thousands of persons marrying who, 
though not in actual fact defective, either mentally or 
physically, yet unknown to themselves carry in their blood 
certain inherited tendencies to defect, and it is purely a matter 
of chance whether they marry into good stock and thw 
infect it, or whether they marry into stock already tainted, 
with results that can only be classed as disastrous. Either 
alternative is bad for the future of the race. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to arrest the influences of undetected inherited 
defect, but it seems only logical that every effort should le 
made to check racial, degeneration in cases where defect i: 
visible.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leigh-on-Sea. J. R. East, 


EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sir,—Some of your readers may be interested to hear the 
result of an experiment made in this district to relieve unem- 
ployment and to help the local strawberry growers. Early 
this year, a lady who is a member of the Central Allotments 
Committee, Ministry of Agriculture, visited a number oi 
farmers and small-holders, and discovered that they would be 
willing to employ men, at a wage of thirty-one shillings a head, 
to pick fruit and to work in the fields for a period of six weeks 
Before the strawberry season began she made arrangements 


for acamp. Tents were hired, a wooden hut was put up, anda} 


retired Naval Lieutenant was appointed by the Society o! 
Friends to be Camp Leader. His salary was the only item 6 
expense not paid for by the unemployed men _ themselves 
otherwise the camp was entirely self-supporting. 

Suitable men for the work were picked by the Allotments 
Committee and a local Labour Exchange. The originator 0! 
the scheme promised the men that their expenses, including 
food, hire of tents, and the wages of a cook would not come td 
more than eighteen shillings per head per week. Actually the 
expenses were reduced, first by one then by two, and finally 
by three shillings a week. On an average twenty men havi 


lived in the camp. The experiment has been the very greatest 
success, and the improvement in the health and cheerfulness 
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of the men after a fortnight’s work was amazing. Several of 
them have been engaged permanently by the farmers, and 
others have found additional temporary employment. There 
have been considerable difficulties over organization, but no 
unwillingness on the part of the men, though a few were 
returned by the farmers as being unfit for the work. 

It would, I believe, have been possible to have arranged for 
a larger camp or to have prolonged the activities of the exist- 
ing one had it not been for the action of the school authorities, 
who allow the local children a month's holiday during the 
strawberry season. This, considering the attempts that have 
been made to raise the school leaving age in order to reduce 
unemployment, seems a peculiarly ostrich-like policy. 

[was interested to read in a daily newspaper that a hundred 
aeres of green peas were being wasted because unemployed 
men refused to work in the fields. The strawberry-picking 
experiment has proved that the men in this district are grateful 
for work, and I hope that if details of the scheme are published 
other people may feel inclined to organize similar camps, and 
that the very fine work of the originator of this one may have 
influence.—I am, Sir, &c., BarBara Eurpuan Topp. 

Droxford, Hampshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am so glad that you do not forget the unemployed. 
The sturdy schemes that you notice are too revolutionary 
in character to be able to take their place gracefully among 
us though. It would be better, I think, for the Government 
to subsidize the employer. Everyone in the country might 
so find his employment in more or less the right way and the 
small employer might gratefully find himself able to absorb 
the labour that Socialist or rationalist schemes are releasing 
from the big industries. Also, the hours of work curtailed 
and payment by the piece abolished, the worker might 
husband his ‘‘ home-croft ” to his heart's content and his 
very good health ; indeed, a number of young pundits now 
studying in the secondary schools and universities might 
he growing up to better conception of work at a considerable 
lessening of expense to the country ! 

The gain in cleanliness and self-respect of the whole country 
at work is worth a sacrifice for the super-tax payer, who 
might have to bear some of the cost of such a scheme, and 
a few years happiness—if not prosperity—would set the 
country firmly on its feet; and then a nation of ‘ home- 
crofters”’ should find it easy to laugh at depressions !— 
lam, Sir, &ce., Hi... €. 


PEACE AND PROPAGANDA 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—In a letter published under this heading in your issue of 
July 25th a correspondent gave some interesting particulars 
of the space allotted by various London papers to reports of 
the great Disarmament meeting in the Albert Hall. It may be 
worth while to compare his figures with those of the space 
occupied by reports of the same meeting in the New York 
Times of July 12th. (1) A deseriptive report, cabled from 
London, 174 inches ; (2) Another descriptive report, based on 
a broadcast reception in New York, 17} inches ; (3) The full 
text of the Prime Minister’s speech followed by long extracts 
from Mr. Baldwin's and Mr. Lloyd George's, also as heard over 
the radio, 90 inches. It should be added that a line in the 
New York Times is rather shorter than a line in some of the 
London papers mentioned by your correspondent. All the 
same, the publication by a New York paper of so full a report 
of a London meeting surely deserves recognition.—I am, Sirs 
&e., Hersert W. Horwitt, 
1 High Grove, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


NATIONS’ INTEREST IN ONE ANOTHER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir,—I feel I must remind your readers of something which 
a chance re-reading of Morley’s Diderot has brought to me. 
Discussing Diderot’s long article in the Encyclopaedia on 
the Legislator, Morley says : 

“What is really interesting in this long article is its anticipation 
of ideas: ‘ All the men of all lands have become necessary to one 


another for the exchange of the fruits of industry and the products 
of the soil. Commerce is a new bond among men. Every nation 


fortunes of many millions of persons. 


has an interest in these days in the preservation by every other 
nation of its wealth, its industry, its banks, its luxury, its agri- 
culture. 


The ruin of Leipsic, of Lisbon, and of Lima has led to 
bankruptcies on all the exchanges of Europe, and has affected the 

And this quotation recalls an earlier observation of Morley’s 
in the same book : 

“ Alas! it is one of the discouragements of the student of history, 
that he often finds highly civilized remarks. made one or two or 
twenty centuries ago, which are just as useful and just as little heeded 
now as they were when they were made.” 

In this case the remarks of nearly two centuries ago should 
not be a discouragement but a warning. Diderot thought 
he saw the decline of patriotism and the predominance of 
the international over the national sentiment !—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. Rarrery. 
Shepherds Hill House, Harefield, Uxbridge. 


BISHOP AND ARCHBISHOP 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—I feel compelled to reply to the statements you make 
in the three final sentences of your editorial paragraph under 
the above heading ; though with little hope of my letter 
being published, since the Spectator, so well balanced in most 
things appears to have little opinion of Dr. Barnes. 

It is because ** those who believe that a special presence 
of the Lord can be associated with the consecrated. elements,” 
do not accept the limitations imposed by the Prayer Book 
of 1928—in- itself illegal—that the whole controversy 
has arisen. 

To take the particular case of St. Aidans, the services 
there are practically indistinguishable from Roman Catholic, 
as ‘anyone who has attended the church must admit, yet they 
masquerade as Protestant under the cloak of the Church of 
Engiand. When in addition, a priest on being inducted 
makes certain vows which he has no intention of keeping, 
then surely the position is abhorrent to any honest man. 
Yet apparently it is not so to many of the Bishops and clergy ! 

I feel sure that Dr. Barnes has the sympathy and support 
of the younger generation at any rate, if the opinions of my 
own friends are anything to go by; the abusive nature of his 
critics would be almost suflicient to ensure that.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. CAMERON THOMAS. 

17 Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I should like to be allowed to express in your columns, 
my admiration for the splendid courage shown by the Bishop 
of Birmingham in his last letter to the Archbishop. 

He knows that the practice of eating the-god existed for 
centuries before Christianity was born, and -that the -early 
Christians inevitably adopted many pagan ideas and festivals. 
They took Christ’s hyperbole literally and transformed their 
beautiful feast of remembrance into the miracle of the Mass, 
thereby making it, for such is the weakness of human nature, 
no doubt more effective. 

At the Reformation, similarly, the English Church, loving 
compromise after our English way, and caring little about 
logic, effected a via media between the more extreme Romanist 
and dissenting beliefs. It is difficult to defend logically, 
but it worked and works, and that is all an Englishman 
eares about. But Dr. Barnes makes him feel uncomfortable, 
and an Englishman hates being made uncomfortable.—I 
am, Sir, &c., RicuarDd Kay. 

Hartland, N. Devon. 


MIXED BATHING 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest your leading article advocating 
the institution of mixed bathing in the swimming pools of 
London. I warmly endorse your views, but may I draw 
the attention of your readers to the lack of properly equipped 
swimming pools throughout Great Britain ? 

We read much in the Press at the present time of the efforts 
of the ‘* Come to Britain’? Movement to attract an increasing 
number of oversea visitors to our shores. I am quite sure that 
the campaign to attract more visitors to Great Britain will not 
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be successful unless we drastically overhaul the amenities which 
we offer to the visitor in our seaside and watering places. 

I was in one of our leading seaside resorts, which shall be 
nameless, during the rough weather recently, when I thought 
I would visit the local swimming bath. Anything less hygienic, 
or more dilapidated and fifth-rate could hardly be imagined. 
The smallest Continental resort would have been ashamed to 
possess such an institution. Another crusade which you might 
well embark upon is to advocate the provision of more 
open-air restaurants on Continental lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. 

Somewhere on the South Coast. 


A CHARTER FOR WALKERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I am in complete accord with Mr. Joad’s article, “ A 
Charter for Walkers.” If there is any way to restore the 
glories of rural England to the present generation of ramblers 
it should be taken. 

I know it is a heresy to say it, but I regard the invention of 
the internal combustion engine as a national calamity. By 
making the aeroplane possible it has robbed us of our insu- 
larity ; it has added to the uproar of our towns and destroyed 
the peace of the country; it has polluted the air and increased 
the death-roll from street accidents enormously, and, finally, 
it has turned rural districts into urban ones, for it is only the 
cheap car that has made the newly ‘* developed ” areas around 
the towns possible as residences for city workers. 

The wanton destruction of our beautiful countryside is 
entirely due to the cheap motor and progress in this case 
is merely an illusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frepx. WILLIs. 

27 Waverley Grove, N.W. 4. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. AND HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I am astonished to read, in Major Darling’s letter of 
July 25th, that ‘“ Mrs. Binstead wishes the R.S.P.C.A. to 
leave hunting alone,” for the whole gist of my letter of the 
previous week, to which he is alluding, was to exactly the 
opposite effect. 

So I trust you will allow me space to correct Major Darling's 
strange misapprehension, and to repeat what I then said—viz., 
that, unless a Society claiming to ‘* defend the cause of all 
animals *’ specifically excludes deer, foxes, hares, otters, &ce., 
from its protection—one hardly knows how cruelty to them 
is to be condoned. 

Major Darling says: ‘‘ Let the deer continue to be hunted 
in woodland England and they will be saved much suffering.” 
They do not seem to be saved much at present, for in the same 
letter he tells us that he has * seen a buck with a hind leg 
broken high up cover a mile with hounds in view of him, and 
another, with a foot torn clean off, cover three miles with 
hounds close at him before they caught him.” 

With regard to the alternative method of keeping down the 
number of deer, I would refer him to a pamphlet by the late 
Walker King, who followed the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds for forty years, and who says: ‘ Let the deer be shot 
with a rifle, as in the Scotch deer-forests,” and adds that 
“on the banks of Ullswater, in the Lake district, where 
there is a comparatively thick population, there is a herd 
of deer which has always been shot and never hunted.”’—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


‘ 


M. A. BINSTEAD. 
Crescent House, Hereford. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
S1r,—It is no small indictment against present-day civilization 
that there should be so many people ready to rush into print 
jn defence of cruelty. Let anyone declare that hunting a 
terrified and distressed animal to its death is an unworthy 
form of amusement and there is an outburst from indignant 
sportsmen justifying sport on all counts, and pointing out that 
it is not only a fine and time-honoured institution, but the only 
way of eliminating the superfluity of certain animals. Further- 
more we are generally assured that the spent fox or terrified 
deer thoroughly enjoys the fun of being hunted. Let anyone 


i 
—. 


advocate more humane methods in the killing of animals fy 
food and the leaders of the butcher’s trade are at once y a 
arms against any suggestion of improvement, or the lessen 
of the cruelties of the slaughter-house. Let anyone haye the 
temerity to say that the pit pony, wearing out its joyles life 
underground in the dark, might be replaced by mechanicg| 
haulage, and forthwith the managers of mines start Up ty 
resent the interference, and assert energetically that the 
ponies are happy and well cared for and in fact better off thay 
they would be above ground. And so it goes on. 

Ought we not to be a little ashamed of all this ? 

We are using our intelligence with increasing success jn the 
contriving of every conceivable mechanical device for our oy, 
advantage and amusement. We can dive to the depths ay 
fly to the heights. We are striving to conquer time and Space 
and all the limitations that hamper human life, but we om 
ourselves indifferent when it comes to devising a humane Means 
of destroying the unwanted deer or lessening the pain an 
horror of the slaughter-house. 

If it be true, as someone has said, that man improves in the 
ratio of his sense of compassion, then the individual why 
stifles the springs of pity in his nature does so to his ow 
detriment, for he is stulifying his advancement in the under. 
standing of those things which are of the highest importang 
to his weil-being.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JEAN GRAHAM, 

20 Abingdon Court, W.8. 


STAGHUNTING AND DEERSTALKING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Major J. C. Darling writes to the Spectator stating his 
ideas about the cruelty of shooting deer in place of hunting 
them to death. There are people who wonder what his views 
can be with regard to deerstalking.—I am, Sir, &c., C.K. 


AN AGE LIMIT FOR HORSES 


y 


[To the Editor of the Spucraror.| 

Sir,—As the Spectator seems to be ever ready to enter the lists 
against cruelty to animals, I should be glad if you will permit 
me to draw attention to what appears a very real cause of 
cruelty to horses in our cities. This is simply the fact that there 
seems to be no age limit for horses, nor any definite restrictions 
as to the number of times that an old or worn-out animal may 
be resold for working. 

These aged and worn-out horses, which are generally of the 
hack or pony type, may be seen at any of the city’s hors 
markets being sold to hawkers for the sum of 30s. or less, and 
I understand that although an officer of the S.P.C.A. may be in 
attendance at such sales, he has not the power to condemn 
such horses to the knackers unless the animals are definitely 
lame, diseased, or so far gone as to be hardly able to walk. 

To any lover of horses who frequents the lower quarters of 4 
city, the sight of these miserable animals is very painful. 
Usually starved, and all too often beaten cruelly to efforts of 
which they are no longer capable, the lot of these poor beasts 
at the mercy of the lowest and most ignorant members of 
the community is indeed pitiful. Surely there is room for 
legislation or at least more rigid conditions which will ensure 
that worn-out horses which have served their day will at least 
have earned their rest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. N. Wricut. 

Glasgow. 


A “SPECTATOR” PRESS-DAY 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.]| 
Sir,—Your interesting competition on ‘ Press-Day in the 
Spectator office” recalls to my mind the pleasant interview | 
had many years ago with the late Editor, Mr. St. Loe Strachey. 
During one of my rare visits to London I thought I would like 
to see the man who had commented so charmingly on my very 
first letter to the Spectator. 

Accordingly, on a sunny May morning I entered the offices, 
which were then in Wellington Street, and presented my card, 
It was taken up; I followed; and was soon admitted to the 
sacred precincts of the private office. I was informed then that 
it was press-day; but anything further than “ press” 
hurry-scurry could not be imagined. The editor was courtesy 
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pe 


and had that precious faculty of making you feel 


rsonified, : : 
ress-day, and in a newspaper oflice ! 


at home—even on pi 


q What amazed me most was his marvellous memory ; for, 


though nearly a year had gone since he published my letter 

10 ¥ by Bs . ° : : 
nd ie must have read hundreds in the interim—he still 
a 


remembered it, and asked how the “ soapy water” was going 


on in the garden ? 

An“ idea ” for an article having come to me while travelling 
to town, I passed it on to him, thinking he could make a good 
one out of it. To my surprise, he asked me to write it, and send 
t him, which I did later. It was accepted, and was supposed 
to be the best thing I ever wrote. Eventually I icft the office 
the happy possessor of three of his books, one of which—The 
Practical Wisdom of the Bible— I wish could be made the guide 
hook for every secular government in the world. But alas! 
it is, Iam told, now out of print. 

Yes, it may have been “ press-day ”’ for the Spectator, but it 
certainly was a “ red-letter ” day for, Yours faithfully, 

5 Corbett Road, Cardiff. S. H. E. LANGMAID., 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
As TuranG AS Trropr’s Wire. 

Could any of your readers kindly tell me the name of a 
story which was based on the North Country saying of “* As 
Thrang as Thropp’s Wife”? This story was published a 
few years ago in a small collection of North Country 'Tales.— 
(Lady) MARGARET SHELLEY, 6 Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 

VerIFY YOUR QUOTATIONS. 

It was said to be necessary above all things to verify your 
quotations. It is good to verify dates as well. In your 
issue of July 11th, Mr. J. D. Bernal says that English Dissent 
was frightened into emotional Methodism by the French 
Revolution. John Wesley was born in 1703, began open- 
air preaching in 1739, and died in 1791. The first Methodist 
Conference was held in 1744. The French Revolution may 
be dated between the meeting of the States General in 1789, 
and the end of the Convention in 1795. The Terror was in 
1792 and 1793, after John Wesley’s death. Another beautiful 
theory killed by an inconvenient fact. I have not Mr. 
lecky’s famous statement by me, but no doubt it is familiar 
to many of your readers.—L. D. D. 

CLosED TO WALKERS. 

In your issue of July 25th, in an article headed ‘‘ A Charter 
for Walkers,” by Mr. C. E. M. Joad, it is stated that “ vast 
tracts of the Highlands of Seotland . are theorctically 
closed to walkers.” This statement is inaccurate. In 
England, which Mr. Joad probably knows much better than 
he does Scotland, there is a law of trespass. In Scotland, 
there is no such law, and the most that could be done to a 
person walking over a moor, is that he would be asked to 
turn back. He could not forcibly be turned back, and it 
would require a process of law known in Scotland as an 
interdict to prevent him repeating his walk if he felt so 
inclined. In the interests of Seotland, 1 think that your 
readers should know that the law in this country differs 
from that of England in this very important respect.—W. H. 
Lunn, Corriebruach House, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 

LOTTERIES. 

May I take exception te a remark by “* G. S.” in his letter 
under the heading ‘* Lotteries * in your issue of July 25th ? 
His observation is *‘ Insurance itself is a form of gambling with 
death.” This is simply not true. It is the man who neglects 
to insure his life who gambles with death, and who gambles 
with it in such a way that not he, but his dependants, stand 
the loss.—C. S. P. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS PUBLICATIONS. 

I wonder if you could find some opportunity of drawing 
attention to the Exhibition of League of Nations publications 
Which was opened at the Old Court House of Messrs. Bumpus, 
Ltd., 850 Oxford Street, W. 1, by Lord Cecil and Sir Norman 
Angeli on July 14th, and which is to continue to August 15th. 
It is the first complete exhibition which has ever been held 
in Engiand of the official publications of the League, the 


International Labour Office and the Permanent Court of 


International Justice. Unofficial publications—such as those 
ef the League of Nations Union—and all the best books 
on the League and international affairs issued by other 
English publishers are also on view. A_ short speech on 
some particular aspect of the League, with reference to the 
literature available, is given every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday during the exhibition at 3.30 p.m. ; and the exhibition 
Closes with a speech by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, who is so well 
known to B.B.C. listeners, and who is the representative 
of the League of Nations Secretariat in London.—Joun 
Eppstein, Publicity Secretary, League of Nations Union, 15 
Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


Poetry 
Advice to An Editor 


WueEN you feel that things are slow, 
When your stock of news runs low, 
When the murder-market’s slack, 
When there seems a woeful lack 
Of your usual resources, 
Of the earthquakes and divorces, 
City frauds, fiasco fights, 
Channel swims, Atlantic flights, 
Storms, catastrophes and crimes 
Which, in ordinary times, 
Eagerly the great B.P. 
Swallows with its breakfast tea— 
When, I say, you're short of copy 
Don’t grow lachrymose and sloppy. 
Quell those sighs and stem those tears: 
Kmulate the Fleet Street Peers. 
When news is scarce and hard to get, 
Don't grumble, I implore you. 
The paper need not suffer: let 
Your readers write it for you. 


Take a leaf, Sir, from the book 
Of the great Lord Botherbrook ; 
Take another—never fear 
From the wise Lord Rievermere : 
When you’re running short of news 
Give more space to ** Readers’ Views.’’ 
Ask them daily to express 
What they think of modern dress, 
Shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
Sex-appeal and income-tax. 
For the Women’s Page, invite 
Hints on keeping doorsteps white, 
How to treat the common cold, 
Moths and mice and iron-mould ; 
Raid each housewife’s little store 
Of pathetic, hard-won lore. 
(Pay ? Perhaps: but take this hint— 
People love their names in print.) 
When news is scarce and hard to get, 
Dowt grumble, I implore you. 
The paper need not suffer: let 
Your readers write it for you. 


What ? By some misfortune still 

All your space you fail to fill ? 

Come, a fresh campaign begin-— 

Rope your readers’ children in. 

Never mind their tender age: 

Make them write the Children’s Page. 

Publish contributions by 

Roy Smith (12), of Ross-on-Wye ; 

Stories from the fertile pen 

Of Priscilla Perkins (10) ; 

Thoughts on current politics 

From Jemima Jackson (6) ; 

Lastly (sound of toddlers’ feet 

Being proverbially sweet) 

Let your major poet be 

Kenneth Higginbotham (3). 

When news is scarce and hard io get 
Dow t grumble, I implore you. 
The paper necd not suffer: let 
The Kiddies write it for you. 
JAN STRUTHER, 
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“Spectator”? Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Fntries must be typed or very clearly written on ono side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves tho 


The judge’s decisian is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to : 


—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( » 


Competition No. 17 (Set by “Dueu.”) 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a story supposed to be 
told in twelve one shilling telegrams. Competitors may 
give their stories a title and may use twenty explanatory 
words, which can be used at any point in the sequence of 
telegrams, but which must not form part of the telegrams 
themselves. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 10th, 


1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of August 22nd. 


Competition No. 18 (Set by “ Scavavay.”) 


A prizr. of £38 3s. is offered for the best suggestion as to 
how cither (a) an Irish dramatist, or (b) a Scandinavian 
dramatist, or (c) a very young dramatist with Expres- 
sionist tendencies, or (d) Mr. Noel Coward, would —if they 
got the chance—write the dialogue for those well-known 
advertisements of either Mr. Duggie Stuart (the Book- 
maker) or Mr. Drage (the Furniture Dealer) in| which 
Lord Edward and Mr. and Mrs, Everyman play the most 
prominent parts. There is a limit of 400 words, inclusive 
of stage-directions. 

[entries must be received not later than Monday, August 17th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
August 29th, 

The result of Competition No. 16 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 15 


«“Duatt.”’) 

were offered for three Shakes- 
to (a) A Village Flower Show ; 
(ec) A London Railway Station 
No competitor might suggest 
each subject. Full referenees 


(REporT AND AWARD BY 
THREE prizes of £1 10s. each 
pearean quotations applicable 
(b) A County Cricket Match; 
before August Bank Holiday. 
more than one quotation for 
had to be given. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that the subject of the weather 
has again overshadowed the week’s competition and_ that 
competitors should have read into the pages of Shakespeare 
dire prophecies of the summer of 1931. 

Both * Hatter ~ and E. Harrison sec 

* The rain it raineth every day ”’ 
as a suitable comment on a County Cricket Match ; 
“Who's here, beside foul weather ” (King Lear) 
asks V. W. Alsopp. 
“The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ”’ 
is, perhaps, to overstate the case, even for this year. But more 
than one competitor sees in the following quotation (from 
Sonnet 34) a reference to both (6) and (c) of the given subjects : 
‘** Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To Iet base clouds o’ertake me on my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ?” 

On the whole, however, competitors have been content to 
leave the weather alone in their choice of quotations for (c) 
and have concentrated on other unpleasant aspects of leaving 
London by train before August Bank Holiday. Quite a 
number quote from As You Like It: 

“When I was at home I was in a better place; but travellers 
must be content. . . .” 


P. C. FitzGerald has gone, in the same mood, to the same 
play : 

“A Traveller! By my faith you have groat reason to be sad !”’ 

Several people thought that 


7 “the throng . ¢ 3 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death.” 


Others recalled 
“the rankest compound af 
nostril,” 


Villainous smell that ever offended 
and saw 
the common people swarm like summer flies.” 
Some, however, realized that even a station crowd is the 


beginning of the fun to many people * ina holiday humour ”’ 


and the Rev. W. F. D. Curtoys and F. Grey introduce a mo, 
cheerful note in an extract from The Merchant of Venice: 
“ The buzzing pleaséd multitude 
Where every something, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
E-xpress’d and not express’d.” 

The Village Flower Show has met with more generally 
sympathetic treatment. The most popular suggestion wa; 
taken from Perdita’s speech in The Winter's Tale ; 

aaa Here's flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer. ag 
But neither this, nor any other of Shakespeare's delightfy| 
catalogues of flowers, is really a very apt commentary on 
flower show, and those competitors are more to the point who 
remark that 

‘Comparisons are odorous ** (Much Ado about Nothing) 
or that 

** Mine eves smell onions * (All's Well that Ends Well), 

The three prizes are awarded as follows: (a) Mr. S. Bell 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex ; (b) Mrs. Robert Nelson, 
Red Linch, Harpenden, Herts. ; (c) Miss Mary G. Thomas, 
33 Hillway, Highgate, N. 6. 

The following are Highly Commended for one or more well- 
chosen quotations :—Jean Ballantyne, J. Ff. Burnet, Henry M. 
Williamson, Miss Winifred Aykroyd, Miss D. N. Dalgleish, 
* Guillaume’; F.O.C.; S. Barrington MeClean; Alan Brown, 

THE WINNING QUOTATIONS. 
(a) A Village Flower Show. 
‘This silent war of lilies and of roses ” 
(The Rape of Luerec: 
(b) A County Cricket Match. 
* And that old common arbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it.” 
(Troilus and Cressida, Act 1V, Scene 5) 
(c) A London Railway Station before August Bank Holiday, 


Let's to the seaside, ho !” 


) "1 
» UNO i) 


(Othello, Act IT, Scene 1), 


SOME HIGHLY COMMENDED ENTRIES. 
For a Village Flower Show. 
* Argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest 
for ever’ (Henry IV, Part I). ** GUILLAUME,” 
a the curate and your sweet self are good at suel 
eruptions and sudden breakings out of mirth” (Love's Labour's Lost) 
D. N. DaAvcixise. 


(The winner, dissatisfied with the silver-plated butter-dish for 


the largest vegetable marrow) : 
‘Is that my prize ?”’ (Merchant of Venice). 
J. F. Buryet. 
For a County Cricket Match. 
**T see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. . ~ .’° (Henry V) 
SEVERAL COMPETITORS. 
* Bid the players make haste * (Hamlet). JEAN BALLANTYNE. 
Kent v. Surrey at the Oval, July 25th, 1931: 
* Woolley b.-Gover .. 


“ 


a ae ee 6 


Part 2). J. F. 
“° Tis ten'to one, this play can never please 
All that are here’ (Henry VIII). M. S. Cooper. 
* We'll talk with them too, who lose and who wins ;: 
who's.in, who's out”. (King Lear). 
SEVERAL CoMPETITORS. 
“ Heaven give thee moving Graces!” (Measure for Measure 
P. C. FrrzGrrawp. 
A London Railway Station before August Bank Holiday. 
‘** Confusion now hath made his masterpiece !”’ (Macbeth). 
“How London doth pour out her citizens” (Henry V). 
* The poor-mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens” (Henry V). 
“. . Mercy o’me, what a multitude are hero ! 
They grow still too; from all parts they are coming, 
As if wo kept a fair here. Where are the porters, 
These lazy finaves?” (HenryVITI). Severat Competitors. 


BURNET. 


“ The cie: is still ‘ They come !’ ” (Macbeth). 
Henry M. WILLIAMSON 

“Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong” (Henry V1; 

Part 3). 


ALAN Browy. 


Toll Kent from me, she hath lost her best man * (Henry VI, 
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e Journalist as Playwright 
The Plays of Bernard Shaw. Complete edition in one volume.  betrayer; one who is perfidious, treacherous, unfaithful, 
12s. 6d.) In our country it means simply one who is uot 


(Constable, 
Men of genius seldom know what sort of geniuses they are. 
Pope thought he was a poet. Wordsworth believed himself 
to be a philosopher. Shelley announced that his mission was 
to convert the world to atheism. Browning fancied himself 
as a writer of plays. It is in keeping with Mr. Shaw’s clear- 
sighted analytical ability that he should analyse himself 
with perfect accuracy. He said the other day, just before 
his seventy-fifth birthday (which he fled to Russia to avoid 
having celebrated here), that he was a journalist. That is 
exact. In his plays as much as in his books, in his books 
not less than in his newspaper articles, he has always been 
the commentator on current beliefs, prevailing assumptions, 
conventional modes of thought. His criticism of life is not 
general, but particular; it deals with the events, follies, 
delusions of this age. It is the criticism of a journalist, too, 
in that it is destructive whenever it is effective, and that 
when it does attempt to be constructive it becomes incom- 
prehensible, as in The Doctor's Dilemma, or, as in Blanco 
Posnet, sentimentally crude. 

When the first of these plays were seen on the stage, they 
were abused, not for their faults, but for their merits. If 
the crities had objected that there was no stuff of permanence 
in them, that they did not throw light on the problems of 
human nature, that the characters were not really men and 
women, but so many little Bernard Shaws, the eritics would 
have been right, though that would not have made the plays 
any less amusing or any less valuable as stimulants to the 
mind. What they actually complained of was that Shaw 
as dramatist did not write according to the rules, that alertness 
of apprehension was needed to follow him, and that he made 
fun of all the things they were accustomed to revere. ‘They 
had put up with Wilde’s machine-made epigrams; they 
were stung to exasperation by the genuine wit, the slashing 
gibes of Shaw. How alive that wit, how telling those gibes 
still are, the performance of Widowers’ Houses by the Stage 
Society this spring amply proved. It proved something 
else, too: the theatrical effectiveness of the author's method. 
Lickcheese is not really a character at all, but he is a splendid 
acting part. In the hands of a comedian like Mr. Cedric 
Hardwicke he becomes almost a human being, at any rate 
a gorgeous caricature. In every one of the long pieces there 
are parts which actors long to play, parts which are almost 
actor-proof. Mr. Shaw has the the theatre as 
strongly as Ibsen had it, But while Ibsen’s interest was in 
men and women, Mr. Shaw cares more about problems and 
theories. In order to drive home a doctrine he would not 
mind making his men wear two noses or his women all seven 


sense of 


feet high. 

Saint Joan comes nearest of all the plays to being drama 
in the usual meaning of the word. Yet never for a moment 
does he make us believe that the Maid and the King, the 
Karl of Warwick and the Bishop of Beauvais, the Inquisitor 
and the Bastard, were really anything like the figures he 
draws, They are entertaining, they stir the intellect, some- 
times even a little (which is rare with Mr. Shaw) the imagina- 
tion, but they are never real as Richard IL and Falstaff 
and Lady Macbeth are. Take one example of unreality. 
The Earl of Warwick’s chaplain calls the Bishop of Beauvais 
“traitor.” The Bishop is enraged. The Earl quiets him 
with this explanation : ‘* The word does not mean in England 
What it does in France. In your language traitor means 


The Ended 


Robert Walpole and His Age. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. (Jona- 


than Cape. 15s.) 


Mr. Stirtinc Tayror’s biography of Walpole appears 
opportunely just after the second volume of Mr. Oliver's 
Endless Adventure. For it gives us the opportunity of 


fontrasting two methods of writing, not merely biegraphy, 
but also many other forms of literature. An author sets 
cut to give a picture of a life. No life is comprehensible 
except its background be painted also. Hence the necessity 


disloyal. 
wholly devoted to our English interests.” Apart from the 
fact that an ‘“‘ English” noble of the thirteenth century 
spoke French, it is impossible to imagine Warwick talking 
like—-well, like Bernard Shaw. That gibe was directed at 
English silliness during a war of the twentieth century. In 
the same category we must put Caesar's apology for Britannus, 
who has expressed horror at some Egyptian custom in Caesar 
and Cleopatra: ‘* Pardon him, Theodotus ; he is a barbarian 
and thinks that the customs of his tribe and island are the 
laws of nature.’ Roman humour was not precisely of 
that order. 

These thirty-nine plays, then, occupying 1,131 pages of 
admirable print on good light paper, have not the qualities 
of first-class drama, but on the other hand they are first- 
elass journalism. Of emotion they contain almost nothing, 
they do not light up the dark places of the human heart ; 
but on every page there are delicious quips and “ wise- 
cracks’; there is much sense if little sensibility ; there is 
a wholesome breeze of hostility to humbug and a fine, sincere 
human kindliness concealing itself behind a cynical front. 
They act better than they read, yet they read well. Not, as 
with Shakespeare and Sheridan, because of incomparable 
style in the arrangement of words and phrases, but by reason 
of a constant flow of ideas. If The Apple Cart seemed to some 
of Mr. Shaw’s oldest admirers to be rather thin, it was on 
account of the ideas being less pungent and abundant than 
And if the fun which abounds in crisp dialogue 
grows heavy in long speeches, is it not just because the 
language is not attractive in itself? Take that passage 
from Man and Superman in which Don Juan speaks so truly 
of the limitations of man’s intelligence : 

“Think how life wastes and itself, how it raises up 
obstacles to itself, and destroys itself in its ignorance and blindness. 
What a piece of work is man! says the poet. Yes, but what a 
blunderer ! Here is the highest miracle of organization yet attained 
by life, the most intensely alive thing that exists, the most conscious 
of all the organisms, and yet how wretched are his brains | Stupidity 
made sordid and cruel by the realities learnt from toil and poverty : 
Imagination resolved to starve sooner than face these realities, piling 
up illusions to hide them and calling itself cleverness, genius ! ”’ 


of yore. 


scatters 


Very sound, penetrating criticism, but who would sit in a 
playhouse for the listening to it? Whereas 
Shakespeare can write the most commonplace platitudes 


purpose of 


and we listen enchanted : 
‘* Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them.” 


Or, 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To rust in us unused,” 
Or, 


‘ Finish, good lady ; the bright day is done 
And we are for the dark.” 

No “ideas” there, just the stuff of which the reflection 
of the most ordinary folk is made up, yet so worded, so 
melodiously harmonized, that we can never have enough 
of it. That is what keeps Shakespeare alive ; there is none 
of it in Shaw, and he knows it or he would not call himself 
a journalist. But let us be thankful for the brilliant, ruthless, 
diverting, ever-acute journalism of which this volume is full, 


HAMILTON FYFE, 


Adventure 


of adding some such phrase as “ and his Time” to the name 
of the individual. And Mr. Stirling Taylor in the traditional 
manner starts with the heritage and infancy of his hero and, 
as he goes on, broadens his picture to include general surveys 
of the times in which his hero lived, accounts of his contem- 
poraries, essays on the politics of the age, comparisons of 
his country with other countries and, cccasionally, of his 
epoch with other epochs. 

The method is traditional, but it is by no means certain 
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that it is the best. For one thing it always involves a preface 


and preliminary chapters . dealing with broad outlines, 
then the examination of the amoeba, and then the 


aforementioned broadening of the theme. It consequently 
gives both as a whole and in detail the effect of repetitiveness. 
Moreover it involves constant insistence on the importance 
of the heritage and on the importance of the broad outlines 
sketched in the initial pages. The reader is thus in the 
particular case apt to be a little wearied by the unceasing 
reference of Walpole’s mentality and politics to the Norfolk 
squirearchy, of which he was a scion, and the equally unceasing 
repetition of the well-known fact that his was an age of 
political corruption in which even a downright Norfolk squire 
must also be corrupt. 

But perhaps the greatest disadvantage of the traditional 
method is that it inevitably forces the biographer into an 
excess of hero worship. This is so marked in the case of Mr. 
Stirling Taylor that by the time one closes the book, one has 
the feeling that it was only the knavery of most of Walpole’s 
contemporaries that put any difficulties in the way of so great 
a genius in such a world of fools. Such an effect is liable 
to defeat the ‘ends of the biographer, because it conveys an 
impression, unjust in large measure, of special pleading to 
establish the mental and moral elevation of a client. Now 
neither Walpole nor Mr. Stirling Taylor needs any such 
special pleading. It really does not matter much to us 
whether Sir Robert had a finer brain or code of morals than 
Bolingbroke, or Carteret or Pulteney. We do not look for 
a counsel for the defence. We want all the evidence that 
Mr. Stirling Taylor has so carefully collected and to which 
he gives us such excellent direction in his notes. But we 
want it just a little more assimilated into the form and 
semblance of that picture which the word biography implies. 

But, perhaps, Mr. Oliver and others have spoiled us, as 
in the field of literary history has M. Taine, for more pedestrian 
studies. Justice must be done to Mr. Stirling Taylor and 
he must be eredited with what is, in its own school, an 
excellent piece of work. Moreover it is abundantly clear that 
Mr. Stirling Taylor follows the traditional method with his 
eyes wide open, since he does not even refer to Mr. Oliver's 
work on the same theme. He is perhaps wise, for he must, 
had he done so, have entered in the Ciceronian manner on 
a defence of himself before embarking on that of his client, 
and even less than his client does he need defence. 

He has written a book for those who want to learn all that 
ean be learnt about Walpole. The period in which he lived 
is a secondary matter. For example, since Walpole never 
except perforce concerned himself with foreign policy, the 
continent of Europe is almost entirely ignored. On_ the 
other hand Walpole’s primary concern was to defeat the 
attempts of his political opponents to prevent him attaining 
power and subsequently to oust him from power. Thus 
the tortuous machinations and barren struggles of parties, 
groups, and individuals in politics are dealt with in considerable 
detail. When we come to the actual political happenings, 
the establishment of the Hanoverians, the South Sea Bubble 
or the Excise Bill they are recorded and explained just in 
so far as they must be to comprehend the part which Walpole 
played in respect of them. 

Within its limits the book is excellent, but one cannot 
help wondering whether it is not addressed to a more leisurely 
type of reader than is common to-day. It is too detailed, 
too tendentious for the academic student, while the cultured 
amateur would look for a wider sweep of vision and more 
philosophic reflection than Mr. Stirling Taylor provides. 
but, if the lover of biography and, in particular, of political 
biography prefers the objective and the personal method of 
dealing with the subject, he will find itadmirably executed here. 
Nor are there lacking, here and there, accounts of such matters 
as the journalism of the age concerning which information is hard 
to come by elsewhere, In short, this is an honest, thorough, 
good piece of work, but belonging rather to the nineteenth than 
to the twentieth century in its aim and form. 
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Wagner, the Critics and the Public ll 


Fact and Fiction about Wagner. By Ernest Newman. (Casset, 
8s. 6d.) 

THERE are those who hold that the recent reaction in favour of 
Verdi's music has taken place at the expense of Wagner, hj 
view is not supported by a list of the productions at the chie 
European Opera Houses during the last four or five yeay 


It is much more reasonable to suppose that people are p. 4 


discovering Verdi because they find in his works that which 
most lamentably absent from contemporary music, namely, 


spontaneous melodic invention. The revival can do Wagner a 
He, too, was a creator of profuse melody, a maste. F 
But if there be any who still fear that there will bey F 


no harm. 
singer. 
falling away of Wagnerians, they can take comfort from th 
fact that Mr. Ernest Newman’s new book Fact and Fiction 
about Wagner will maintain and extend public interest in the 
composer. 

This work is typical of the author’s incisive mind at its hes 
and working at highest pressure. It is the result, we are told 
in the Foreword, of his double interest in Wagner and jp 
detective work. Such a work, in any other hands, might haye 
become oppressive for the ordinary reader, because of its 
concentration upon minute details. Instead, it is, for any who 
are in the least interested in the pursuit of truth in the jungk 
of Wagner-legend, as enthralling as a well-told detective story, 

This book is a unique accomplishment. Whereas the 
research has been carried out with a thoroughness and austerity 
worthy of Professor Sanford Terry himself (the volume is in 
admiration dedicated to him) the setting forth of the results 
cannot fail to appeal to that irrepressible thing in human 
nature, the passion for tracking down villainy. The narrative 
becomes positively exciting when the strange case of Messrs, 
Hurn and Root is examined. This section, which includes 
several chapters at the end, is a merciless exposure of these 
authors’ work in the same field. One of their theories is that 
the text of Mein Leben was manipulated by Cosima and that 
she was authoress of the whole or some of the fourth part of 
that work. Far from being original, this theory was set forth 
by Mrs. Burrell (who disliked Cosima and adored Wagner) 
more than thirty years ago. But, as Mr. Newman shows, there 
eannot be the least doubt that Mein Leben was dictated word 
for word by Wagner, and whatever excuse there may have 
been for Mrs. Burrell, there can be none whatever for any who 
deliberately re-publish the error at this time of day. As for the 
musicianship of Messrs. Hurn and Root, their claim is completely 
invalidated by their reference to the “ Ride of the Valkyries” 
at the end of Géiterdimmerung. Such a statement can hardly 
be excused as a clerical error. Nobody with the slightest 
acquaintance with the music of The Ring could have passed 
such a mistake. And the fault is made worse by Mr. Root’s 
reply : 

‘““Mr. Newman’s bracketing of our passing reference to the 

‘Ride of the Valkyries’ as occurring at the end of the (otter. 
ddmmerung with the placing of Otello in Romeo and Juliet 8 
not a logical comparison. There is no reference to Otello in Romes 
and Juliet. There is reference to the Valkyrie music at the end 
Gétterddémmerung. Though it is not exaet to place the Ride 
itself there, it cannot be denied that the music associated with 
Briinnhilde plays an important part in the last section of the 
Twilight of the Geds. The error is not such as would be made by 
a person ignorant of Wagner’s works; the slip occurred, indeed, 
because I had played through the score of Gétterddémmerung 
some days before writing that phrase and had been particularly 
impressed by the treatment of the thematic material relating # 
Briinnhilde.”’ 
All this reads rather like a school-boy excusing himself for 
writing an account of Henry III and Catherine of Arragon on 
the grounds that just before the examination he had been 
studying Henry IIIs reign and had somehow got him mixed 
up with Henry VIII, and in any case, please sir, there is only 4 
difference of a V between the two kings. Such a_ simple 
error ! i 

The most important part of Mr. Newman’s study is that 
in which he flouts the current idea that Wagner was not 
appreciated by the public of his own time. He cites instance 


after instance to prove that, even if critics like Speidel, 
Hanslick, Vogel and Schletterer (*‘ one of the most notorious 
and most imbecile of the anti-Wagnerian critics’) steadfastly 
and stubbornly refused to admit Wagner’s genius, the publicin 
the majority of towns was, so far from being hostile or 
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rent, increasingly enthusiastic. Thus, the first production 
of the Flying Dutchman (1843), of Tannhduser 
(1845) and of Lohengrin (1850) definitely established the 
composer's fame throughout Germany. Even London was 
impressed by his reputation, for when in 1855 he was invited 
to conduct the Philharmonic Society's concerts, the public 
showed genuine interest in his music and one of the concerts 
was attended by the Queen and Prince Albert, a fact which, 
incidentally, Wagner thought was more than a little significant. 
There can be no doubt that the opposition was in almost every 
case on the part of the critics, and even if the public did not 
actually understand Wagner’s scores (how could it on first 
acquaintance ?) at least it was aware of something strangely 
arresting in this new music. 

In combating the idea that Wagner was rejected by his 
own generation, Mr. Newman has done a great service. Perhaps 
we shall now be more willing to examine the cases of other 
artists and creators who derive a certain glamour from the 
“ misunderstood * legend. The fact is that no great composer 
or painter or poet or teaeher has been entirely and completely 
understood in his own life-time by the public at large. On 
the other hand, few have passed by without compelling 
attention through the magnetic force of their imaginations. 
Whenever the public is in contact with such a force, it never 
fails to recognize its existence, even if there are variations in 
its responding behaviour. Only the critics with preconceived 
theories are excluded from the magnetic influence of creative 
power. In conscientious blindness they oppose it, hoping 
thereby (let us be charitable towards them) to re-awaken their 
long-forgotten sensitiveness. This is their only way. 

Basin MAINE. 
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Reason and Nature 


Reason and Nature. By Morris R. Cohen. 
Mr. Conen’s book is a critical compendium of modern 
thought. As such it might be reviewed in at least a score of 
different ways, according to the particular aspect of modern 
thought to which the reviewer paid attention. Chiefly it is 
the expression of a movement of reaction against two of the 
dominating intellectual tendencies of the age, its anti- 
rationalism and its humanism. By anti-rationalism I mean 
the belief that reason never operates freely, but is dominated 
by subconscious forces of instinct and desire. Reason on 
this view is a mere tool of the instincts and the emotions, 
evolved biologically to enable us to gain our instinctive 
ends and to justify our instinctive beliefs. The view is 
pessimistic in regard to the prospects of human nature, since, 
if man is fundamentally an irrational animal, he can never 
look forward to a time when he will be in a position to dispense 
with the bonds of authority and discipline in matters of con- 
duct, or of myth and dogma in matters of belief. He will 
remain, in fact, fundamentally a child. 

Now children, lacking reason to guide themselves, must be 
guided from without, and in an interesting chapter on * The 
Rivals and Substitutes of Reason,” Mr. Cohen enumerates 
the main guides and restraints which have been suggested 
as methods of keeping the children in order—namely, the 
Church, tradition, and expert opinion. He next proceeds to 
consider the doctrines of Pure Experience and Intuition, 
which writers such as William James and Bergson have 
advanced as the fundamental stuff of human nature. And 
not only of human nature but of the universe as a whole, for, 
in the most modern versions of these doctrines, everything 
that exists belongs to that same stream of pure experience 
which has risen to its highest level in our own natures. From 
this attempt to assimilate the universe to the human springs 
the humanism of the age. For the instinctive metaphysie 
which regards reality as ultimatcly of the same nature as 
ourselves, and the perfectibility of the human spirit as the 
sole goal and object of human endeavour, is (it is obvious) 
peculiarly adapted to the peculiarities of our times. It 
symbolizes man’s triumph over nature, the victory of 
naturalism over supernaturalism, the popularization and 
success of psychology, and a loss of religious faith which, no 
longer disposed to find its deity in the skies, disavows the 
notion of deity altogether, and recognizing no value exeept 
the human, finds in man an adequate object of reverence 
and worship. It may be, however, that it is not of our times, 


(Kegan Paul. 21s.) 





but of the times through which we have just lived, that this 
attitude is the characteristic philosophy; for there have 
been signs in the last few years that a reaction has set in, and 
of this reaction Mr. Cohen is a formidable protagonist. 

Against the prevailing attitude which I have sought to 
define, he brings three main criticisms. First, the opponents 
of reason cut the ground from under their own feet, for it is 
by rational arguments adduced to the reasons of their oppon- 
ents that they seek to convince them that reason is no guide 
to truth. But, if reason is no guide to truth, then no weight 
need be attached to the rational arguments, while the appeal 
to reason is superfluous. This does not mean that pure 
experience and the rest are valuciess, merely that they should 
be regarded as the complements of reason, not its substitutes. 
* Their fruitfulness,” Mr. Cohen points out, ** depends upon 
the extent to which they submit to the rule of reason.” 
‘** Neither brute authority,” he concludes, ‘* nor the immediacy 
of experience, neither mystic intuition, nor unreasoned 
imagery, form a sufficient basis for an adequate human 
philosophy. Always we need a rational apprehension of the 
significance of things. .. .” 

Secondly, it is a mistake to suppose that there is any value 
in experience as such. What is important is not to live, but 
to live well. In an Epilogue entitled ‘ In Dispraise of Life ” 
Mr. Cohen points out convincingly that life is, or may be, the 
source of evil as of good; it “ carries with it not only the 
seeds of disease and inevitable death, but also the roots of all 
that is vicious and hideous in human conduct.” But to 
recognize that the quality and not the fact of life is what is 
valuable, involves the admission of a non-human ethical 
concept of good by reference to which the values of different 
kinds of lives may be assessed. The appeal to life, as though 
life itself were a good, is simply a dodge to avoid hard thinking; 
what is needful is to reach a standard of value. ‘“* Rationa] 
philosophy,” Mr. Cohen concludes, “ tries to meet this need by 
defining the good, the true, and the beautiful. The essence 
of the romantic use of the terms life, ewperience and reality is 
that it avoids this task, and is, therefore, flattering to those 
to whom the use of reason is irksome.” 

The conception of the extra-human values of goodness and 
truth as standards of conduct and thought prepares the way 
for the third criticism, which consists in affirming the presence 
jn the universe of non-living facts which are neither mental 
nor material, but are the objects, not the parts, of experience. 
This criticism is derived from realist theory of knowledge, 
which insists on making a distinction between the act of 
knowing and what is known; it is technical in character and 
‘annot be discussed here. But, although it is the part of 
reason to insist upon the existence of this sphere of 
‘** otherness ” in the universe, to define its character may lie 
outside reason’s scope. Reason may indicate the existence 
of that which it cannot describe. Here, then, Mr. Cohen 
opens the way for the admission of the validity of mystical 
insight as the method by which the human may acquaint 
itself with the nature of the non-human values, whose 
existence reason affirms. 

This brief review can give no idea of the merits of this book. 
It is profound in thought, rich in illustration, and cogent in 
argument. Finally, it is exceedingly well written, and, 
although parts of it are technical, can be confidently reeommend- 
ed to the general reader who wants to take a bird’s-eye view 
of modern thought. And this, after all, is a very good thing 
to do; as Mr. Cohen puts it, “‘ Cosmic vision ennobles the 
pathetic futility of our daily crucifixions.” ‘ 

C. E. M. Joan, 


Useful By-Products 


The Doctor’s Second Thoughts. By Sir James Crichton-Browne. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Nowapays the word ‘Thinker’ is seldom used except to 
describe (usually inaccurately) such ‘‘ featured ”’ contributors 
to the popular Sunday Press as have not distinguished 
themselves as novelists, athletes, criminals, or politicians. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne has small aflinity with these 
merchants of the much-discussed. Moreover, his Thoughis 
are not so much the product of the deliberate exercise of his 
powers of reason and reflection as snapshots—instantaneous 
exposures—of his state of mind at a given moment. In 
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recording them, his technique reflects the arts of the anthologist, 
the autobiographer, and what Americans call the columnist. 

His material—the by-products of fifty years’ experience, 
reading, and observation—is very various. From an essay on 
suicide to an anecdote about Eau de Cologne ; from a riddle 
about the Kaiser to an appreciation of a colleague ;- from 
aphorisms to doggerel; from an analysis of remorse to a 
culogy of performing fleas—but one might as well try to write 
a prospectus for a jumble sale, or a précis of Whitaker's 
Almanack. The book, like all collections of snapshots, could 
do with a certain amount of editing. This is particularly true 
with regard to the humour, which is sometimes very stale and 
sometimes rather pawky ; a surprising thing, this, for what 
I take to be the author’s most characteristic brand of humour 
is excellent. But the anecdote is always dangerous ground ; 
the mere fact that one remembers it at all almost postulates 
the complementary fact that one can tell it well, and the 
two together seduce one’s critical faculties. And some of 
Sir James Crichton-Browne’s are very good: as, for instance, 
the one about the bow-legged disciple of Coué who, being told 
to repeat “ I- am better and better, I am not bow-legged,” 
twenty times every night, repeated it forty and became 
knock-kneed: and the other one about Lord Houghton, who, 
on being told by a lady with considerable faith in her personal 
charms that she had had a dozen men at her feet, remarked : 
* Chiropodists, I presume.” 

A man with a collection of snapshots to show is never 
out of the picture himself for very long; and Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, though he fights shy of the foreground, 
‘annot help revealing an attractive outlook and personality. 
His curiosities are catholic, his sympathies—within the scope 
of what one feels to be a well-tried tariff of values—are wide : 
so wide, indeed, that one is surprised to find him in warm 
support of Milton’s version of the Genesis story, with its 
almost vindictive glorification of a prig at the expense of an 
ecstatic. He would have made an excellent journalist ; without 
recourse to his immense store of heterogeneous knowledge 
he can fantasticate the profound into the trivial, or the 
trivial into the profound, and his style, even at its lightest, 
has that indefinably authoritative touch which makes the 
reader believe that the most far-fetched conceit was worth the 
varriage. He is nowhere preoccupied with phrase-making, 
but he can do it when he chooses——for instance, when he says 
of Blake, ‘‘ He took orders from Ezekiel.’ I cannot say 
whether The Doctor's Second Thoughts are better than his 
first, because I did not read the latter. But there is nothing 
in this book to suggest that it has exhausted the author's 
powers of being cither wise or witty ; and, since the supply 
of wisdom and wit seems, at the moment, to be decreasing in 
inverse ratio to the demand, everything points to Sir James 
Crichton-Browne making a trilogy of it. 

Perer FLEMING. 


The End of the War at Sea 


Naval Operations. Vol. V. 
of maps. (Longmans. 


By Sir Henry Newbolt. With case 


31s. 6d.) 

Tu final volume of the British official history of the War at 
sea—three volumes of which were written by the late 
Sir Julian Corbett, while the last two are by Sir Henry 
Newbolt-—is a very able and impressive work. Here at last 
the events of 1917 and :1918 are dispassionately recorded, 
and the truth about the German submarine campaign is 
plainly stated. ,'That campaign was more formidable than is 
commonly realized even now. Submarine chasing, even with 
hydrophones and depth charges, was a highly speculative 
business right up to the end of the War. Early in 1917 
Admiral Jellicoe’s considered view was that we ought to 
abandon the Salonika campaign and restrict our imports 
because we were losing so many merchantmen. ‘The immense 
minefields laid in the North Sea proved unsatisfactory in 
practice. The only effective reply to the U-boat menace was 
the adoption of the convoy system, as recommended by 
Sir Maurice Hankey in the spring of 1917 and adopted 
reluctantly by the Admiralty. From that time the situation 
steadily improved, and a year later the U-boats, though 
always troublesome, were clearly unable to shake our command 
of the sea. Sir Henry Newbolt gives detailed accounts of 
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particular episodes to show how extremely intricate navy 
operations tend to be and how much they are atffecteg by 
wind and weather and accidental circumstance. He stata 
that Admiral Beatty’s carefully planned action jp the 
Heligoland Bight in November, 1917, failed because the 
Admirals commanding had not received the latest Admiralty 
charts of the minefields. He shows that neither Zeebryo, 
nor Ostend was blocked by the gallant attacks of Apri 
1918, though these affairs were none the less important jy 
heartening the Allies at a gloomy period. His accouat a 
the Allied discussions of naval armistice terms is instructiye 
He gives sound reasons for thinking that, if the War haj 
been prolonged for another year, the enemy would not have 
been able to interfere with the well organized conyy 
system. The book may dispel a good many popular illusions 
about the War at sea, but, rightly regarded, it strengthen; 
our respect and admiration for the Senior Service, wher 
officers and men had year after year a hard and monotonoy 
round of duty and yet never failed of courage and resourg 
when at rare intervals they sighted an cnemy. 


The French Cromer 


By André Maurois. 


Marshal Lyautey. Vy (The Bodley Heaj, 


12s. 6d.) 

M. ANDRE MAUROIS is a most competent biographer. He ha 
often been something more than competent, but his present 
volume contains little or nothing of those creative element; 
which gave so real a vitality, in spite of their faults, to his liye 
of Byron, Disraeli, and Shelley. This book bears the marks of 
a piece of admirably executed ** commissioned work ”—though 
no doubt it is nothing of the kind. One can’t help feeling, 
however, that M. Maurois sat down to write it with some such 
reflection as ‘* There really ought to be a Life of Lyautey. Tan 
the most competent biographer in France, so I ought to get on 
with the job.” 

When all this has been said, the book is about an interesting 
man and is interestingly written. The full-length portrait of 
this curiously neurotic, but curiously successful, man is well 
worth attention. M. Maurois is modern enough not to blur 
over the neurosis of his subject —indeed he stresses it—and we 
get in Lyautey a picture of a neurotic who, by finding sone 
exceptional niche in society, skilfully turns his very patho- 
logical symptoms to advantage. 

Lyautey was certainly not a mere vulgar Imperialist. He 
really did desire to bring French culture, order, and way of 
life to the peoples whom he conquered. From the first he 
threw scorn.on the idea of military conquest alone. Quite 
early in his career, while in China, he writes on the subject of the 
local pirates, whom he compares to weeds : 

“Supposing that a piece of land overrun by rank weeds ha 
to be brought under tillage, it is not enough to extirpate thee 
weeds ;_ that will only mean starting again next day ; but it is 
essential that, where the ground has been ploughed up, the con: 
quered soil should be isolated, fenced, and then sowed with the 
good grain which alone will make it impervious to the tars, 
Similarly with regard to territory given over to brigandage; 
armed occupation, with or without fighting, is as the ploughshare; 
the establishment of a military cordon fences it and _ isolates it 
definitely, if an internal frontier is in question; and finally the 
organization and reconstitution of the population, its arming 
and setting up of markets and various cultivations, the driving 
of roads, are all as the sowing of the good grain, and render the 
conquered region impervious to brigandage.”’ 

It was, of course, in Morocco that General Lyautey brought 
to complete fruition this colonial policy. M. Maurois has at 
interesting analysis of his political methods in that country. 
Lyautey writes to a colleague analysing the steps whieh 
should have been taken after the rebellion in Fez in 1911. He 
speaks of the action of the French military authorities : 

“They have let themselves be mastered by far too summary 
and simple a conception, and have lumped the whole population 
together in a& common measure of blame. They have not discerned 
that, side by side with the mob who lent their hands to the military 
mutiny, there was also a middle class of industrious and peaceful 
minded tradespeople whose sole part in these events was to suffer 
from them, whose only wish was to be sheltered behind constituted 
authority, and that, above them again, there was a whole clas 
of enlightened people, holding a traditional influence of their owl, 
large classes of Ulemas wielding effective religious authority and 
divided into two distinet groups, and lastly, the Shorfas, the 
highest class in Kez, whose origins go back to the beginnings 
Islam, and without whom nothing efficacious can be done hele: 
The military authorities saw nothing of all that ; everybody has 
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jyon treated on the same footing, jostled, ignored, humiliated, left 
with running sores. 

He adds that the military authorities are ‘‘ systematically 
imorant of all this.’ Such a passage shows fully that the 
i . Haye 

General was well aware of class differentiation, and could play 
nit as deliberately asany Bolshevik Commissar in Central Asia 
Oh 

does to-day. 

The book goes on to recount the unfortunate episode of 
Lyautey’s appointment as Minister of War in 1916. We do 
not know if there is another side of the story but, taking 
yi, Maurois’ narrative at its face value, his hero certainly never 
F had an opportunity to exercise his powers in the great world 
theatre. He was appointed just after the disastrous Nivelle 
offensive had been decided upon. He had not the slightest 
wnfidence in it and yet was unable to countermand it. Finally, 
ie had to resign after a disastrous speech in the Chamber, for 
yhich he was howled down. This. was but a brief episode, 
, troubled long-leave from his life-work in Morocco, and it is 
wrtainly an astonishing fact to realize that year by year during 
the whole four and a half years of the War, his constructive 
york in Morocco never slackened. Thus, at the end of her 
dnuggle, France found herself possessed of a new colony 
surpassing in riches and importance any other. She owed all 
this to what M. Maurois calls Lyautey’s tragic appetite for 
action. He adds an extraordinary story to illustrate this : 

“In Tonking and Madagascar and Morocco he finds the fuel to 
fed this insistent inner fire for twenty years, but there are times 
when even the creation of a country no longer suffices to tear him 
out of himself. One of his orderly-officers tells of a terrible day 
in Morocco during which Lyautey presided over councils of war 
and councils of notables, traversed hundreds of kilometres, 
harangued tribesmen, preached, argued and dictated dispatches 
until two in the morning. At last, towards the ‘middle of this 
short night, the officer was summoned to the General. His look 
was one of gloom. ‘ What is the matter, General ?’ he asked. 
‘What's the matter ?’ said Lyautey. ‘Can’t you see that I’m 
toed ?’ For he is a romantic of action, as other men have been 
romantics of sentiment.” 


Children’s Books 


By Rhoda Power. (Evans Brothers. 


Stories from Everywhere. 
4s. 6d.) ; 
The Monkey Moo Book. By Sir Leonard Hill. 
You and I and London. By R. F. Kindersley. 
Press. 6s.) 
TueRE is some truth in the complaint of the scarcity of 
good “children’s books”? at the present time, and the 
multiplicity of bad ones. Good writers and born story- 
tellers seem no longer to write children’s books. Mr. 
lofting, indeed, has carved out a niche for himself, and 
Mr. Milne made a corner in light verse ; but since E. Nesbit 


(Gollancz. 5s.) 
(Westminster 


5 died, and Miss Evelyn Sharp ceased to write stories, the 


field has been a desert in which the Poet Laureate’s Midnight 
Folk shines like a spring of water. Other writers, it seems, 
cannot forget the grown-ups who provide the cash, and are 
apt to write with one slightly sniggering eye on them, and 
te forget the single-minded seriousness which children appre- 
cate so much, and which Carroll, Kingsley and Miss Alcott 
(to take only three names) possessed in so marked a degree. 
Even The Wide, Wide World, with all its drawbacks, is more 
essentially readable than most modern “children’s specialities.’ 

In the circumstances, the best substitute is provided 
by those writers who retell the stories of others’ imagining; 
and my nursery critic gives high praise to Miss Power's 
collection—which, incidentally, is better value for the money 
thin either of the other two. ‘‘ Some of them,” she says, 
“would make nice plays,’ and she only condemns cne as 
“silly.” Generally speaking, they are well and dramatically 
told, though even Miss Power is not quite free from the sin 
of fippaney ; it gives one a jar, for example, to find the 
savage story of Reinhard Fuchs in quite so skittish a frill. 

Sir Leonard Hill has written fairy-stories for the five- 
and six-year-olds—pleasant tales with a dash of the Trish 
Spirit about them. To the grown-up reader the most original 
and attractive part of the book is the black illustrations. 

You and I and London, the nursery critic says dubiously, 
“must be funny, I suppose.” That is my own feeling also, 
Why, with the whole romance of real London waiting to be 
Written, anyone should want to publish paler fantasies 
about the origins of pillar-boxes, the Underground, &c., I 
‘atnot understand. M. I. Corr. 


Fiction 
Romance Has It 


Balkan Tavern. By Panait Istrati. (Toulmin. 
The Blanket of the Dark. By John Buchan. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
The Moth of Holiness. By Paul Bloomfield. (The Bodley 
Head. ‘7s. 6d.) 
A Modern Vanity Fair. By Stephen Graham. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Dear Countrymen. ByS.L. Bensusan. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
ForEIGN novels are of two kinds; those which appeal 


immediately to universal human nature, and hardly seem 
** foreign ” at all, and those which seem very foreign indeed. 
The works of M. Panait Istrati are in the latter class. When 
in Roumania we must do as the Roumanians do; but there 
will be difficulties : 

** After that he discharged both barrels of his gun into the air, 
exciaiming after each shot . . ‘Christ is risen.’ ”’ 

I had cousins who used to celebrate the passing of the 
old year by discharging firearms into Killiney Bay, so that 
in this case it is easy for me, personally, to make the required 
adjustment. But there are others. 

M. Istrati writes with exceeding vividness; there is no 
question of his getting between us and what he means us 
to see. His account of Uncle Anghel being eaten alive by 
maggots is as vivid as could be desired. So is his account 
of a village feast. He can portray with power any incident 
he wishes, but he does not always convince us of its value. 

Somebody, reviewing his earlier book, Kyra, My Sister, 
achieved a memorable phrase which the publishers chronicle 
on the book’s jacket. ‘ The unjudging attitude of genius,” 
he wrote, ‘* blows like a clean wind through his pages.” He 
was wiser than he knew. M. Istrati has genius, and, whatever 
its attitude, it is most certainly unjudging. It cannot at 
present distinguish between the significant and the merely 
startling. Heaven forbid we should any of us approach the 
work of a foreign author in a John Bullish frame of mind, 
resolved to deride what does not resemble our own way of 
thinking. Yet if, reading a book, which after all, is offered 
to the British reader, we are reminded from time to time of 
Mr. Stephen Leacock, it would be misleading to conceal the 
fact. M. Istrati is like those visionaries who take as gospel 
everything they see: he does not sufficiently scrutinize 
or interpret the pictures his imagination puts before him. 

When Peter Pentecost, forest reared, a clerk of Oseney, 
after discovering a tesselated pavement in a wood near 
Elsfield, and seeing a lovely girl dance like a nymph upon 
it, turns out to be no forest lad but a son of the great Duke 
of Buckingham, we are set fair for romance; and we get 
it. From the night that Solomon Darking takes Peter to 
the Beggars’ Parliament, to the night when, backed by 
these same beggars, he gets into his hands the gross person 
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of King Harry, and lets him slip again, Mr. Buchan gives 
his readers all the romance and excitement they can ask. 
I am a hard ease for the historical romancer, but The Blanket 
of the Dark broke down my resistance at once. It opens 
with an admirable piece of sustained writing, which will 
warm the heart of all who love Oxfordshire, and convince 
of error those who do not. Mr. Buchan’s secret is his love 
of place, and his sense of wonder. He excites his reader 
because he himself is excited. At his best, he will not let 
you put his book down: at his worst, he is picturesque, 
appropriate, and conscientious. It is pleasant, laying down 
such a book as The Blanket of the Dark, to reflect how many 
reputations have been won, and are sustained, by faithful 
and enthusiastic craftsmanship. 

The Moth of Holiness lays no siege to the reader, but grows 
upon him gradually. At first it promises to be just another 
‘society novel. Then, as its elements take shape, it is revealed 
as something more, and we settle down, with a rapidly increas- 
ing respect for Mr. Bloomfield, to follow the story of Oliver, 
Katie and Stella. The suddenness of Oliver’s marriage to 
Katie is a Surprise, but a moment’s reflection shows us that 
Mr. Bloomfield is perfectly right. Katie is one of those who 
see their husbands as so much material for development : 
Stella was content to let the man she loved develop in his own 
way. The result is easily foreseen—but it does not do to skip 
these well-considered pages. Possibly, in the middle of the 
book, there are a few loose ends and some not too witty wit ; 
the supers are now and then allowed to distract our attention 
from the chief characters; but Mr. Bloomfield might be 
pardoned far graver lapses. His writing is quiet, musical, and 
unforced. He is not afraid of the obvious, and, by the time he 
has done with it, it is no longer the obvious. He is not afraid 
to let his characters be simple and good hearted. Above all, 
his work has personality. The Moth of Holiness is not an 
ambitious novel, but one which will be long remembered for 
its humour, its restrained feeling, and its insight. 

A Modern Wanity Fair is very ambitious, and remarkably 
successful. Like The Moth of Holiness it is a story of smart 








One of our customers had his pocket picked 
in the train between Bologna and Ravenna, 
and lost his letter-case with nearly {40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
were able to tell him that the remnants of his 
case had been picked up on the line. All the 
Italian notes had been taken out (£4.0dd) and 
the case thrown out of the window; an ex- 
press had evidently run over it as it lay open 
on the line, for £25 in the Westminster Bank’s 
Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. (Curiously, a secret pocket with two 


Bank of England notes was undamaged). 


The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes, but dared not risk changing the Tra- 
vellers Cheques; had our customer been 
carrying all foreign money, his loss would 


have been nearer £30 than {4. 
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Travellers Cheques are issued at all its Branches 
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London life, but its range is much wider, and jts h 
broader. Jt is an exceedingly adult book: Mr, Bloom 
seems boyish beside it. Mr. Graham knows his world, iy 
Basin no less than Mayfair, and, without comment, he gives 
it an account which is both caustic and sympathetic, Is he 
little middle-aged about Paola? Perhaps: but if $0, * 
more than compensated by his gift for making her, and i, 
other girls, exceedingly attractive. This long, full story 
Ex Riddell, of whom nothing was known but that he had ben 
thrown out of the Paris Opera House, is lively and wel 
coloured, and proceeds at a natural pace to a surprise ending 
There are many brilliant passages in the story, and no dull ong 
In one respect only I wish Mr. Graham had not challe 
comparison with a mighty name. There is no contemporay 
author known to me who can combine a great number y 
characters into a whole as could the great Victorian, Me 
Graham is most skilful and ingenious, but cannot in this emul 
his model. 

Mr. Bensusan’s sketches are the work of a piety after 
own heart. They record and preserve yet another of the dj 
dialects which are in danger of death by radio. These Ry 
sketches are slight ; some of them are frankly thin ; but the 
have the authentic country ring, their talk is rich, and the 
characters vigorous homely flesh and blood, with whom y 
country folk must feel at home. 

L. A. G. Srrovg, 


Current Literature 


Napo.Eon called Thomas Cochrane, tenth Lord Dundon\ 
Le Loup de Mer, and the name is an apt summary of thi 
consummate seaman’s deadly swiftness of attack, of }j 
resourceful cunning, and of his ruthlessness that made hip 
submit to the Admiralty a ** secret plan ” which the inventy 
claimed would destroy any fleet or fortress in the wor 
but which was rejected—only, however, on the ground i 
its inhumanity. But there was much more in this origin 
mind: a fertile power of mechanical invention ;  inspitiy 
qualities of leadership in single ship actions, for he new 
took part in a fleet engagement ; and a mocking whimsd 
east of mind, which was anathema to his official superion 
In June, 1806, he stood as parliamentary candidate fy 
Honiton and was rejected, whereupon he gave every mu 
who voted for him ten guineas; next time he was elects 
unanimously and gave the electors nothing. 
daring fighting seaman in the British naval service, a di 
graceful jealousy drove him out of it and into the Chilia 
navy, where he helped materially to expel Spain from Sout 
America. This chequered and _ brilliant career forms tk 
theme of Mr. E. G. Twitchett’s Life of a Seaman (Wishart 
12s. 6d.). The book lacks some of the liveliness that it 
subject might have been expected to inspire, but it giv 
a correct picture of Cochrane’s adventurous, ingenious si 


—one might almost say—rebellious life, for Cochrane #ii— 


all his brilliant gifts was distinctly difficult. In anothe 


edition Mr. Twitchett might correct the statement (page UF 


(rather amazing for a nautical historian) that the Grosvem' 

was wrecked “ in 1779, some miles to the north of Capetown 

The Grosvenor Indiaman was lost in 1782 on the neat 

unknown Kaffrarian coast some 800 miles east of Capetown. 
* * * * 


Recent historical research has more and more vindicaté 
the claim of the Abbot Joachim to be one of the chief religi 
influences of the mediaeval period. This humble and bol 
Calabrian monk, who spent his spare time doing the hou 
work of the monastery, was possessed by a creative idea ( 
dangerous vigour, which grew in explosive power in the ct 
tury following his death. It was nothing less than the supe 
session of institutional by spiritual religion—the * reign of te 
Holy Ghost.” All that Joachism meant in the ecclesiastic 


history of the thirteenth century is even now not fully math 


10 


out. ‘But our knowledge has been considerably increased ( 
late by the researches of Dr. Grundmann and other scholit 
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and Mr. Henry Bett in his monograph, Joachim of Flt@ Fou 
(Methuen, 6s.) has much to tell the general reader w Me CLI 
will not easily find elsewhere. The story of “the Etem§ The 
Gospel” -and of the influence of Joachist notions on O% 
stormy history of the Franciscan ‘ spirituals ’’ naturally 
a large place in his narrative, which traces the survival of tt py. 
Abbot’s central idea and its offshoots almost down to ouro™® (ing 
day. on 
# * * * 

The exchange of alien subjects between Greece, Bulga 
and Turkey was a political measure that brought gh 
suffering upon vast numbers of homeless people but #F 
lessened the risk of future quarrels. What it meant {= 


Greece is well stated by Mr. Charles B. Eddy in Greece ™ 
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ssf HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 
loom; 

le 
ond, by EDWARD ANTON. 
he givesy HEN I made some suggestions some time ago on the 
C. Wshey subject of “ holiday journalism,” I doubted if many readers 
if 50 it at be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advice given. 

; ¥ a ) 
T, and th ] confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
ll story | women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
had he - result, This encourages me to repeat, in a further article, 

Fi. ideas to which I then gave expression. 

and Wel the idea ; 


“Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 


ISe ending ‘free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
> dulllong fe Oedy to be made a source of profit instead of expense, but 
Challeng eo increases the pleasure of the holiday itself. 
temporan [have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
Lumber y my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
rian, ht nied by his wite—on the Continent. His expenses lor a very 
is em pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty, pounds, but | 
le the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 


him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip, 








“after mf which is not a bad showing! 
of the aj Lam gratified to know that it was due to a previous article of | 
ese Ese: mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a twofold | 
but the success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after show- | 
‘B® ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain | 

and the or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and | 
Whom 4 interesting articles, 1 recommended those who wished to 
capitalise their holidays to take a short course of instruction | 

TRONG, | under Sir Max Pemberton. 


This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with | 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material”; the best | 
ideas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable form. One | 
can find the raw material everywhere, at home as well as abroad. } 











| 
andonali The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- | 
Y Of thi travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the | 
, Of hs incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the | 


nade hin change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 


invente supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of | 
e worm article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason | 
round gf that it never fails to interest the reader. 


origina But one must dress one’s raw material, one must convert the 

Inspitiy® holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 
a For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full | 
UMS course given by the London School of Journalism. The short | 


‘uperion, 


“free-lance” course will be amply sufficient. 
date fe 


Moreover, the course affords a really fascinating study for 


ery mu ; : : 

5 electe holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely technical course by any 
ne mga MANS. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by | 
et ey students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir | 


Max Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in _ free-lance } 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus 


~ Chilia 
m South 


ra downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 
eat It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
it give Jam advocating do not ecase with the holiday. Far from it. 
wail IT have known quite a number of men and women who have, 
ne wie" the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short course 
the merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the | 
= journalistic sense, and have found it such a capital introduction | 
rage BE to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 
aaa become more or less regular contributors to the Press. | 
‘ 
ae The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely | 
‘Own, opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled | 


all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weckly journal. | 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news | 
dicate Columns, which must always be furnished by professional | 


: ee ; | 
list journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 

F ay F | 
rd holy All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- | 
houwef Wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish, 


he cet a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 

> sup 6ingredient; the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able | 
1 oft to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 

jasti¢® «Grub Street would have disdained. EDWARD: ANTON. 


y mat Up eee I | 


me} LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


be. 3 Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
hich BE CLIFFE, Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON. 


s ofl n e . | 
idea ( There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Etem#& The present patrens include the leading newspaper proprietors 

on tt of the Empire. 

ly ae cll tat saat Seble 

"of thik ; ? . , 

a Prospectu ‘, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes | 
(including the Special Holiday Prize of £50), may be obtained 
On request addressed to: | 

THE Prospectus DEPARTMENT, | 

ilgars LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

hye 57 Gordon Square, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 

I Z 





nt ie Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
ce (ie [Advt. 
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the Greek Refugees (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Eddy by Collinson Owen; The Indian Mutiny in Perspective | quill 
was the American chairman of the Greek Refugee  Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. MacMunn. > by 2 
Settlement Commission set up by the League in 1923, with Ficrion.—Butlercups and Daisies, by Compton Macken 2 


one English and two Greek members. The refugees num- 
bered 1,300,000 and the Commission had to settle about 
half of them, at a cost of £13,000,090. The Commission 
was fortunately its own master, and the peasant refugees 
were industrious and willing, so that in seven years the 
rural part of the work was well on the way to completion. 
Macedonia became solidly Greek, and no longer a macédoine 
of races. Western Thrace absorbed the Greeks of Eastern 
Thrace without losing its Turkish population, mainly in the 
towns. The two provinces, after centuries of neglect, are 
now being developed on modern lines, and brought under 
close cultivation. Greece still has grave urban problems, 
especially at Athens and the Piraeus, where the refugees 
congregate in new slums. .But the work of the Commission 
has given her a large new and contented rural population, 
Mr. K:ddy’s book is an instructive record of a great achievement, 


* * * * 


This combination of people who do and people who write 
the reminiscences of the things said to have been done is 
becoming tedious. Messrs. F. D. Burdett and P. J. King 
have come together once more and the result of their union 
is The Odyssey of a Pearl Hunter. (Jenkins, 18s.). The price 
of the volume is as arbitrary as the price of pearls and has 
little to do with its intrinsic worth. What we are told about 
pearl-diving is probably correct, but the style in which it is 
presented is so infantile that the story has no power to interest 
us at all. For the rest we are given a great deal that is sen- 
sational, so much so that Mr. Burdett himself is conscious 
that it may provoke scepticism and therefore proposes to 
have his material photographed at some future date. It is 
a pity that this was not done before publication, and that the 
photographs which are reproduced in the book are so incon- 
sistent with the letterpress. He claims to have discovered 
a new custom, involving a major operation, among the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, but this custom has been known for very 
many decades, and is incorrectly described in this book. 
He is equally at fault in his remarks on inbreeding which 
prove him to be totally ignorant of Australian marriage 
customs. Publishers should really employ readers who know 
something about their subjects. 


bd * * * 


Dr. T. Rice Holmes has completed his study of Augustus 
in a masterly little volume, The Architect of the Roman Empire, 
27 B.c.-A.D. 14 (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.). The author, as 
usual, seeks to present the known facts clearly, with a 
minimum of comment. But when he expresses an opinion 
it commands attention, as, for instance, in his rejection of a 
recent assertion that Augustus caused the ruin of Egypt by 
requiring a large tribute of corn from the Delta. Dr. Holmes 
emphasizes the caution and moderation which distinguished 
Augustus from almost all other dictators in the world’s history. 
He “would have abolished the dole that pauperized its re- 
cipients if he had not feared that disturbances would inevitably 
erasue”’; but he did at least reduce the number of those 
ec igible to 200,000. He refrained as far as possible from 
frontier wars, and he gave the vast Empire a generation of 
do nestic peace. If he had had a son to succeed him and 
.o Id have looked forward to a hereditary Empire, his work 
would perhaps have been more durable. Even as it was, his 
system was so well devised that it outlasted many troubles. 


* * * * 


No short history of Republican Rome is better known than 
that by the late Dr. Wells, Warden of Wadham. It is 
pleasant to see the long promised continuation, A Short 
History of the Roman Empire, which Dr. Wells began and 
which a younger Oxford historian, Mr. R. H. Barrow, has 
completed to the death of Marcus Aurelius (Methuen, 6s.). 
This is a very sound piece of work, concise, readable and fully 
abreast of the latest research in regard to Roman Britain and 
Germany and other topics, and furnished with useful maps. 


Dr. Wells's calm judgment is well displayed in his estimate of | 


Tiberius, who was a great soldier and a wise ruler but who, 
the late author thinks, was warped in his youth by Augustus’ 
arbitrary treatment of him and was in his old age made cruel 
by fear. 
not so far wrong in his scathing indictment of the tyrant. 
Mr. Barrow’s estimate of Domitian is on similar lines. 
two chapters on Roman Britain, revised by Miss Taylor, are 
excellent. 
* * * * 


During the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Ficrion.—-Memoirs of a Polyglot, by William Ger- 
hardi; War, Wine and Women, by Wilfred Saint-Maude ; 
florence Nightingale, by I. B. O'Malley; JI Went to Russia, 
by Lism O'Flaherty; Jed Bread, by Maurice Hindus; 


Commonsense and the Child, by Ethel Mannin; King Crime, 


On the whole Dr. Wells believes that Tacitus was , 


The ; 


Red Ike, by J. M. Denwood and S. Fowler Wright; J, My 

End is My Beginning, by Maurice Baring ; Fanny and Jon! E 
by Colette; The Island of Terror, by * Sapper”. rs 
Afternoon, by Geoffrey Moss; The Devil Man, py "Bay 
Wallace ; Who Gocs Home ? by A. P. Nicholson, se 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help ow 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad, Thy 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places describes 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Trap 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be address 
to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, WC) 


Travel in Sweden 


Or all the countries of Europe which modern communicatiog 
have brought within easy reach, none provides greater ¢ 

of scene and circumstance than does Sweden, and none Takes 
so strong an appeal to the discriminating tourist. For qj 
that it sounds so far away, we have only to express th 
journey in terms of hours and we discover that Sweden j 
a near neighbour. Thirty-six hours, two nights and a dy 
by direct boat from Tilbury, and we are at the quayside ip 
Gothenburg, and a considerable part of the time has bey 
spent in estuary and fjord. Moreover, the swift and spacioy 
vessels of the Swedish Lloyd Company are so comforta}j 
that reaching one’s destination becomes a most enjoyabk 
part of the holiday, and not, as is so often the case, a highly 
uncomfortable prelude. The west coast of Sweden is fringe 
and protected by a deep archipelago, and, as the steame 
threads its way, by tortuous channels, through the countley 
islets, a scene of great charm unfolds itself. The write 
of these lines has made this trip a score of times, and hy 
on each occasion found a fresh fascination in the infinit: 
variety of form and colouring which these rocky coasts 
present. 

Gothenburg, our port of arrival, is a fine modern city 
which has grown up around an ancient core. The centre of 
the town owes its creation to the genius of Dutch architec 
of three hundred years ago, and its tree-lined canals ar 
reminiscent of the Netherlands. The city is dominated by 
the picturesque fortelets of that great warrior king, Gustafi 
Adolphus, and is justly renowned for its parks and publi 
buildings. And now whither? There is a wonderful rang 
of choice. From extreme north to extreme south is som — 
where about as far as from London to Naples, and within { 
the frontiers of Sweden are to be found all the variations ¢ 
landscape and of climate which such a vast expanse @ 
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territory implies. Probably instinct will first lead th 
_ traveller to the Capital, and, given the necessary time, le { 
would be well advised to make the journey by the Jota 


Canal. ‘ Canal” is something of a misnomer, since tli 
route follows, for the most part, the natural waterways 0! 
river and lake which are linked by varying lengths of artifical 


channel. No’ more restful holiday could be imagine 
than is afforded by the canal route from Gothenburg tv 
Stockholm. 


For two and a half days the exceedingly comfortable 
little steamer glides through forest and field, occasionally 
passing an ancient abbey or castle. A series of locks lift 
the vessel, during the course of its journey, some hundreds 
of feet above sea level and lowers it again ere it makes’ 
brief acquaintance with the blue waters of the Baltic befor 
it finally réaches that most beautiful of northern cities 
Stockholm. ‘The Swedish capital has been called the 
** Venice of the North,” but no title could be more misleading 
for whilst the Queen of the Adriatic owes its beauty to I 
buildings, plus a certain atmosphere, the glory of Stockholi 
is to be found primarily in its natural setting of hill av 
forest and swift moving rivers. It is a city, and a wonder 
fully beautiful city, set in one of Nature’s most alluring fain 
lands. 

And -after Stockholm—what:? From the alpine heights 
and midnight sun of Lappland to the sunny plains of Skat 
in the south, the charms of forest and lake, of tideless ses 
and clear northern air beckon the traveller. Wherever lt 
may turn he will find delights for mind and eye and, equal! 
on all hands, he will meet with courtesy and helpfulnes 
His own language may not constantly be sounding in bi 
ears, but it is there all the time, in the mind of the Swetl, 
ready to be produced in case of necessity. Here the Britis 
will see something also of the stock whence he derives mall 
of those national characteristics of which he may most Jus# 
be proud. Doubtless he will regret the few extra inches 
of height and chest measurement of which an industri ; 
England has deprived him, but which are still retained be 
the Swede One thing is certain, The traveller will @F & 
in love with Sweden, C. M. & 
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Visit the Lapps and see the reindeer and the 
wonderful Midnight Sun e Watch the Dale- 
carlian peasants dancing round their May- 
poles on Midsummer Eve © Explore Visby, 
the 13th-century walled city e Walk over 
Stockholm's 13 islands @ Sail through Sweden 


on the curious Gota canal, 


By sea, liners leave Tilbury twice a week for Gothenburg (34 

hours away). Overland, express trains reach Malmo via Berlin 

or Hamburg in 36 hours. Write for free booklets and full 

particulars to: The Swedish Travel Bureau,20B Coventry St., 

London, W.1 ; The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 
5 Lioyd’s Avenue, E.C.4; or leading travel agencies. 
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: ’ 4 to the letter all our obligations both internal 
Finance—Public & Private Some other countries, as we know, followet ‘ares 
: ' oer line of procedure, and in particular France, by deygh: 
Foreign Credits for Britain her currency a few years ago, added greatly to heryoe! g 
to command balances from other countries, : 
Durinc the past week there have been some important UNFULFILLED Hopes. | 
developments in the financial situation on which a few Moreover, and as far as lay in our power we 
explanatory comments may perhaps be useful to our confidence in the integrity and good faith: of oe ‘ 


readers of the Spectator. The first development was the 
rise in the Bank Rate last week from 34 to 43 per cent. ; 
the second was the announcement to the effect that 
the Bank of France and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York had each placed at the disposal of the Bank 
of England a credit in their respective currencies to the 
equivalent of £25,000,000, making a total equivalent 
of £50,000,000 ; the third development consisted in the 
announcement that on the application of the Bank of 
England the Treasury have authorized an increase of 
£15,000,000 in the Fiduciary Note Issue for a period 
of three weeks, thus raising the total of the authorized 
Fiduciary Issue to £275,000,000. 
. Tar GERMAN Crisis. 

Each and all of these developments may be said to 
arise out of the present crisis in Germany, and that 
crisis, in its turn, must be regarded as one of the evil 
legacies of the four years of war. It is just over seven- 
teen years ago that the whole system of international 
finance and credit experienced a gigantic upheaval in 
consequence of the War, and attention was entirely 
concentrated upon the winning of the conflict. To-day 
we are again facing a grave and serious crisis, but, as 
the Morning Post very finely expressed it last Tuesday, 
“The nations which went to war in 1914 now face the 
crisis as partners in peril, and the care of the moment 
is not how to bring other peoples to their knees, but 
how to help them to stand on their feet.” 

That the three great Central Banks of the world, the 
Bank of England, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and the Bank of: France,- should be acting in 
concert to deal with some of the difficulties in the present 
international financial situation is, of course, a satis- 
factory and a reassuring development, but at the same 
time it can be frankly admitted that there is something 
just ‘a little depressing in the fact that the situation 
should be one calling for assistance from other countries, 
and it will be well that the reason for the need for this 
assistance should be very clearly comprehended. Some 
of the causes actually reflect credit upon this country, 
some of them do not. 

Brirain’s COURAGE. 

It is common knowledge that during the four years of 
war no countty suffered a greater financial strain than 
Great Britain, as we very largely carried the burden, 
not only of financing our own part in the War, but a 
Jarge part of the expenses of our Allies. On this country 
fell the main strain of meeting the American demands for 
gold during the War, and so completely did we devote our 
resources to the winning of the conflict that we even 
parted with our holdings of American securities—amount- 
ing to about £1,000,000,000—in order that the War 
should not break down through lack of finance. With 
the conclusion of the War Great Britain was the first to 
give a strong lead in recognizing the sanctity of debt 
contracts and was the first to fund war obligations to 
the United States. We were the first to recognize the 
need for a League of Nations or some great organization 
to bring the nations of the world into closer union in the 
cause of peace and we spared no money to finance the 
movement. We were the first also to recognize that in 
the interests of peace as well as in the interests of pros- 
perity it was necessary to give all possible aid to the devas- 
tated countries of Europe, and to bring about their 
financial rehabilitation. In that direction we expended 
many millions. But although foremost in recognizing 
our debt to the United States, we showed the utmost 
generosity to the Allies who were our debtors and accep- 
ted settlements which could not give us a penny profit, 
even if German Reparation Payments were duly met, 
and involved certain loss if Reparations were not paid. 
And, finally, by maintaining the Gold Standard at the 
pre-War level, we showed our determination to observe 


nations by making not only short-dated but long |g gl 
abroad, and if unduly large amounts were lent by thy 
country, and also possibly by the United States j 5d 
Germany, the explanation is partly to be found in th ( 
pressure put upon that country by France with c 
to huge Reparation payments. Looking back jt ‘Woul Ri 
seem that it might have been better if we had Placed lg Ha 
implicit faith upon the desire of other countries to Wok 
in the direction of international peace and internation 
prosperity, for not only has confidence constantly big 
shaken by evidences of friction between various Countrig 
in Europe and between France and Germany in particula, 
but so far from France and the United Statés having ' 
joined hands in making long-dated loans to Germany ay 
other countries, the present acute crisis in Germany hy 
been largely due to the sudden withdrawals by Amery 
and France of short-term balances lent to that county 
while the knowledge that we had lent largely to Germay 
seems to have inspired French bankers to withdraw hy» 
sums from this country with the result that within rece 
weeks the Bank of England was drained of not far shy 
of £40,000,000 of gold. 

We know that a few weeks ago when the financial crigy 
first threatened in Germany President Hoover made, 
generous offer which it was hoped might improve th 
financial situation. As I showed, however, in my hy 
article, the developments which followed demonstratgj 
only too clearly that political feeling in France preventd[f No off 
the matter going through on the lines originally hope 


£1 











by the United States. That circumstance natunly 
intensified the crisis in Germany, which in turn had it 
reactions upon the situation here. 

Our Own Position. 

But while there are many explanations of the sensitiv. 
ness of our market to the present crisis in Germany, whit 
may fairly be said to reflect favourably upon our cred, 
there is another explanation which 1is_ less comforting 
Beyond all dispute the continued extravagance in th 
National Expenditure and the persistent trend of Socialis 
legislation has impaired confidence in our economic pos 
tion not merely at home but abroad, and this, as readengp No sh 
of the Spectator know quite well, is a condition which! t— 
have foreseen and emphasized in these columns for sont 
few years past. There are not wanting signs that the nating} 
is at last awakening to a realization of the seriousness ofthe 
position, and it must be hoped that the awakening has com 
in time. Later on [shall hope to deal with the City’s viewd 
the Report recently published of the Economy Committe, 
but in passing it may be noted that all that has been sai 
in these columns with regard to the gravity of the situ: \ 
tion created by the lack of economy in the Nation 
Expenditure is amply endorsed by the Majority Repo} — 
of that Committee. 
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BankinG CO-OPERATION. 

From what has been said, however, it must not be sup 
yosed that the Bank of France and the Federal Reser 
3ank of New York, in placing certain france and dollah 
credits at the disposal of the Bank of England, hang 
been inspired merely by charitable views towards thi} 


country. On the contrary, the development should kf | He 
regarded as a token of the close co-operation exist - 
C 


between the three great institutions, and also as a cla) 
recognition both by America and France of the necesiillf | j,.., 
for dealing unitedly with the crisis in Germany whid}} 7, 
might otherwise have grave repercussions at every centt® | Lif 
In fact, we have in this united action of the three Banks PF} all 
the strongest evidence of the difliculties of the crisis bem | tha 
successfully handled and the crisis itself being ultimatef}} Pa 
surmounted. 


~ 
Rg 


EXPANDING THE Note Issur. | T 

The proposed addition to the Fiduciary Note 1ssisy 
although in a sense a technical matter, deserves a Wo” 
(Continued on page vi.) : 
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§ you find that 
“Wireless Sets do not 


give you real musical 


satisfaction . .... 


COME AND HEAR THE DAVEY 
REPRODUCER SERIES, made by EMG 
Handmade Gramophones—makers of “* the World's 
Best Gramophone "’ (vide “ Spectator "’). 


EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street (behind the Princes Theatre), 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: Temple Bar 6458. 


























at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 


99 9? 9 


23 > 39 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 
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The years when a man 
is making his way 
are critical ones 
for his Dependants. 


He may be earning an income which maintains his wife and 
family in comfort, but he has not had time to save. Should 
he die, such life assurance as he has been able to afford will 
yield but a fraction of the income to which his family has 
been accustomed. 

The “ Adequate Income” plan supplements the ordinary 
Life Assurance Policy and enables provision to be made of 
a‘larger income for dependants during the critical period 
than can be secured by other means. 

Particulars of the “ Adequate Income” plan will be sent on 


application. 
The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS: £22,500,000 


| Bible, Authorised Version. 








A SHILLING BIBLE 


The British and Foreign Bible Society announce 
the publication of a new edition of the English 
Produced specially 
for the Bible Society by the Cambridge University 
Press, this edition is printed in an exceptionally 
clear and large-faced Ruby type on a thin opaque 


| Bible paper, and is issued in a number of attrac- 








tive bindings at popular prices. 


Special attention !s drawn to the edition in cloth 
binding, price ONE SHILLING. This book— 
THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH BIBLE PUB- 
LISHED— is bound in a superior quality cloth with 
red edges and gilt title on back. It is obtainable 
in four colours: Dark Blue, Dark Maroon, Red 
and Green, and the size is 53” x 33” x 1”. In 
this edition the Bible Society has provided for the 


| English-speaking peoples a well printed Bib!e in 


an attractive format at a price within the reach 


| of all. 


Your bookseller will be pleased to give you all 

particulars, and to show you a copy. 

any difficulty, write for a prospectus showing 

specimen page, or send a P.O. for Is. 5d. for a 
| specimen book, to— 


The Publishing Superintendent, 
| BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


If you have | 














BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YGUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 





136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 


Secretary, Georce E, Jerrries, F.I.S.A. 




















FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE... A-M.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 


taxes, etc. The assets of the A.M.P. are 
£83,000,000, and Annual Income £11,800,000. 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 


Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 


attention. 
MUTUAL 
AUSTRALIAN | ci3Sto0t0 | PROVIDENT 
7a SOCey “ee 


D. E. Watker, Manager for the United Kingdom, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 260 ) 


of explanation because it deals with a very practical 
point. Under the Currency and Bank Note Act of 1928 
it was decided that the maximum total of Notes which 
could be issued by the Bank of England without a gold 
backing should be limited to £260,000,000. It was, however, 
also enacted that in times of emergency the Treasury 
could, on the request of the Bank of England, expand or 
contract that total for a certain period. It so happens 
that the present drain of gold has coincided with a 
period when there are also heavy currency demands in the 
Provinces for holiday requirements, and while, quite prob- 
ably, the legal maximum of £260,000,000 would not have 
been exceeded, the Authorities have made assurance 
doubly sure and, what is more important, by taking powers 
under this Act, have shown that while dollar and france 
credits: may be desirable for protecting the Sterling 
Exchange, the Authorities here are prepared to carry out 
to the full the obligations resting upon a free gold market. 
I regard, in fact, the development connected with these 
dollar and franc credits as a favourable one, subject to one 
»sroviso—namely, that the political Authorities here benefit 
by the breathing space afforded and lose no time in 
effecting the necessary economy in the National Expendi- 
ture, Artucur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 

Oncr again the stock markets have had to withstand the 
effect of a rise in the Bank Rate, and following upon Thursday’s 
rise to 44 per cent. there was a sharp reaction in gilt-edged 
securities. The worst of the depression, however, was on 
the Thursday, for on Friday and again on Tuesday there were 
two developments which had a steadying influence upon the 
investment markets. In the first place, although Mr. 
Snowden’s observations concerning the National Finances 
did not in themselves exert much influence, one part of his 
speech—namely, the announcement of his intention to convert 
the 5 per cent. War Loan at the first possible opportunity—had 
the effect of occasioning a rally in long-dated Government stocks, 
though the 5 per cent. War Loan itself declined. The other 
development was the one with which I have already dealt in 
another column—namely, the arrangement of frane and dollar 
credits, and the temporary enlargement of the Fiduciary Note 
Issue. 





* * * * 
Raitway Economies. 

Although the Railway dividend announcements on_ the 
Ordinary stocks have barely come up to expectation, the 
London, Midland and Scottish announcement was a little 
better than had been expected in some quarters, as it was 
feared that some of the Junior Preferences might not receive 
an interim distribution. However, the statement issued by 
the directors showed that economies to the amount of about 
£2,000,000 had been effected, and while for the first time in 
the history of the company no interim dividend was declared 
upon the Ordinary, all the Preferences received an interim 
distribution. Collectively, the economies in working expenses 
on the four great Trunk Lines have been considerable, and, 
stated roughly, it may be said that while gross receipts for the 
first half of the year fell by more than £8,750,000, there was a 
decrease in expenses amounting to about £5,250,000. It 
has to be remembered, too, that in the second half of the year 
the companies will benefit more fully by the 2} per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages. 

* * * * 
Brewery Prorits. 

In view of the general trade depression, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that there should have been a slight setback in the 
profits of Arthur Guinness Son and Company for the past year. 
The total of profit, however, was as much as £2,142,000, and 
the dividend and bonus, making together 35 per cent., were 
maintained at the same rate as the previous year. Moreover, 
although the amount placed to the Reserve was £100,000, 
against £200,000 the year previously, the balance forward has 
risen from £807,000 to £960,000. The liquid position of the 
balance-sheet, too, is well preserved, the total of cash at the end 
of the year being £1,233,788, against £787,058 a year ago. 

* * * * 


CABLES AND WIRELESS. 


During the past week there has come the announcement that 
a committee of inquiry into the position of the companies and 
causes of the decline in earnings has been appointed by the 
Imperial Advisory Committee, on which the Governments of 
the United IXingdom and the Dominions are represented. 


The members of the Committee will be Mr. Wilfriq 

K.C. (Chairman), Lord Ashfield and Mr. Lawrence Dy: 
Holt. In their announcement the directors stated tha 
have succeeded, after a year of discussion, in secypiny » 
appointment of this important committee, and at the gm 
meeting of the Company, which was held on Thursday jy), 
week, the chairman, Mr. Denison-Pender, paid a tribute oJ 
Governor of the Bank of England for his interest and assist, 
It was, he said, largely due to Mr. Montagu Norman that 4, 
had been able to reach an agreement. Further, he expr, 
the opinion that the appointment of the three distinguis, 
men just referred to would inspire confidence throughoy 4 
Empire. In view of the unsatisfactory results for the past yy 
it is not surprising that there was some animated discussig, 
shareholders at the meeting, but on the whole the tone was, 
of good will and appreciation of the extent to which the 4 
culties of the company were due to world-wide depressig, 
well as to wireless competition. A. WK 








COMPANY MEETING. 
CABLES AND WIRELESS, LIMITED, 


DRASTIC ECONOMIES. 








Tue second ordinary general meeting of Cables and Wireless, lf 


was held on 30th ult. in London. 


Mr. John C. Denison-Pender, governor and managing directyj i 


the company, who presided, said they met to-day in a situs; 
unparalleled in fifty years’ experience of industry. 


or the first six months of this year traffic receipts had dropR 
over £500,000, and although there were profits from the investneft 


of the cable companies and from the manufacturing interests of 


ee 


9E 


iin cries 


Marconi company, the full interim dividend on the 54 per qa 


Preference stock had obviously not been earned, and the direciq 
had no alternative but to await the financial result of the year bei 


committing themselves to any payment on account of the Preferaji” 


dividend of the year. 


pany—the telegraphic side of the business—to earn the substan 
protits which the combined undertakings were earning at the ti 
the merger was consummated. The disappointing result was 4 
to trade conditions and the establishment of direct wireless servi 
between one country and another. There 
that on the first signs of trade revival there 
immediate improvement in the traffics of their undertaking, 1} 
directors were doing all that was humanly possible to meet 
overcome the varied difficulties with which they were faced. 

The court of directors of Imperial and International Commu 
cations, Ltd., had concluded that nothing short of very dry 
measures could permanently restore health to the communicati 
system. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
and good food in a _ healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl 
of Arran (Room 3), 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 


for a 
happiness 


Fl 


would be a 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LOND! 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

~ Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital aiex. adew 00s. <5 Gye: ees Scouse SO 
Reserve Fund ae ae co ons ooo eee «= £.4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ¢ 


the numerous branches of the ) 


description is transacted through C : 
Deposits for fixed periods rect! 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 


aap —— BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
UDOLF DESIER, 
: LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, 








Evenines aT 81 


Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2,30. 
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OONILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? SOUTH AMERICA 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


BY THE 
me total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are ROY 
“ now under the care of AL MAIL 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & a 
ell |“ ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP sige a 


a ty (FOUNDED ee SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 
Ye 
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SCUSsiog | gs. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
NE Was minute. me a Oy der ee PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 

d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 

me. oak _ be eel S F For full particulars apply to: 


A. W k AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 


Please send a gilt to help the Society in this great werk of 


caring for, and providing for, these young ones. ORS. MAR HOU, LEE Se, COG 
, GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 























Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% fer 13; 

14% ‘or 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.U. 1, with remitiance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


continued 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 


S 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
fessrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledyze of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 


and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, “‘~ ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, B.C. Tel.: ‘Mansion House 5053. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
] J RANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
> School. Health, happiness and sound moderna 


edueation.— Headmaster, 5. H. SMITH, M.A. (Oxon) 





H UCTON SCHOOL, NEAR LEOMINSTER, HERE- 
4 FORDSHIRE.—A small public school, preparing 
for the Services, the University commerce. 
Delightful country. A FEW IN 
SEPTEMBER, 





and 
VACANCIES 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








GRANGE 
Near Orpington, Kent. 

(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G, Brarp, M.A. Oxon (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head-Mistress of Putney High School). 

A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines ; domestic science for elder girls ; preparation for 
all examinations. 


(peter. SCHOOL. 





H IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—-Principal, Mrs. 
LOBLEY BROWNE, Private Residential School 
tor Girls. Tcle.: ‘ Watford 616.” 





QT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
'” Girls’ Public School. Chairman: The Lord 
Bishop of St. Albans. - University Examinations. Large 
playing fields. New boarding house.—For particulars 
apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





1T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, 
‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Recognized by Board of kK ation. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. I’ees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
(5-18) (English Church). 











Air. NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
G m LS (ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, 
Stanmore, Middlesex, is now fully re-established for 
boarders only, in splendid situation, 450 feet up, on 
gravel soil, at Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 
1 mile); gymnasium, & acres of playing fields and 
garden. Head-mistress, Miss . Brown, B.A., assisted 





by highly qualified staif, Every care to health and diet. 
~— Telephone, Boxmore, 331. 





TIVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
tion for academic and music 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


-Private BOARDING 
Graduate staff ; prepara- 
examinations ; extensive 








CO-EDUCATION 





for a_ limited 
Especially adapted 


*USSEX Highlands.—Home School 
‘ number of little girls and boys. 


for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. HOLLINS, Highfields, Crowborough,Sx,. 


_ Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cone. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 








Se elias 
HOLIDAY APARTMENTS, &e, 








A S A N E 


LES ALLIERES 


Virst (lass Vinishing School for Girls. Principal will 
be in London, 10 Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10, 
from August 27th to September 10th, Prospectus and 
references on application, 


N 


L 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free —REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed. 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W. 1. 











I LACK FOREST.—Part of house available jy U 
sity town of Freilvarg. “Convenient touring a 
Beautiful surroundings. Good sport, especially “a 
Comfortably furnished. Two maids kept.—App| ee 
1687, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, Wi Bax 















——= 






TO LET, &c., 











———____ 
\ 7 HY not live within a.1d. ’bus fare of Bong Street) 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, € ambridge TER, 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 dail 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, y 













7 oe: AY.—Unfurnished Flats to Let.  Magniticen 

position overlooking sea, facing full south, vith 
absolute rest and quiet. From £85 to £350 per pon 
all inclusive.—Full particulars from ; WILCOX, 11 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. No agents. 















WANTED TO PURCHASE 









Have you 


anything to sell? 


Readers having anything to sell, 


or professional services to offer, are 


invited to bring their announce- 
ments to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the 


Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- 

tiseme nts cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 

Fe insertion, and should reach the 
Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Dis- 
counts :--23% for 6 insertions; | 
5%, -for 3s 7a¥ow for 26> and.4 
10% for 52. 

















£5 wy A Y 4 AR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

LC pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. W = not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “Guide $8” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W.1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





rHIVHE TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING CO. invite MSS. 
of every kind, book length, for new list. Unknown 








authors specially considered —60 Chandos _ Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 





| ” ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIAA'S in Bernese Ober- 
land,summer & winter resort. —Mrs.VIOLET BATESON, 





H! GHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold ay 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinun, Auttiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition ; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if off 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kin 
in the world.—BENILEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgroy 


N 











RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for cast-off ga 
ments. Castleway,”’ Hanworth, Middlesex. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c, 


















I OUBLE CREAM CHEESES, 1s. post free. Week 
orders invited.—M. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Be 











ye EST Pershore Egg Plums, 12 th. 4s. 9d., 24 Ib.%%, 
48 Ib. 17s. 6d., carriage paid. Empties free, Send for 
list —J. EK. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 













l ARGEST Fatted Ducklings and Chickens, 6s. 6d, 
4 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. Pr. green geese 63. ea, trussed free~ 
Noran Donocuvur, The 






Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


















MISCELLANEOUS 


















REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkist 
LA Tobacco. ‘“ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. pa 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. td 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lo 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pip 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choict 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pla 
sure; 12s. 4d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 
















AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your om 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. ge mya 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1 


i 


] EAL Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. Jumpers 

scarves, berets, etc., etc., from stock, or knitted & 
own measurements. Send for free illustrated catalogu 
to Miss M. J. Smrru, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. 


















EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
free.James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotlau! 
















\PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. The most up-to-date in 





h Spiez. Moderate prices. 











YTONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASH10Y 
& Houmes, L7p., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield 












Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





VATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
Large Garage: Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Gollf, motoring, 
wlo, Every comfort. Excel. table.—CoLLErTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 
I ROITWICH SPA. 
re BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
JASTBOU RN E.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4F acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chet. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
PXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
J) Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
water ‘ radiators in bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
175 rooms all — h. & ec. 
A.A., R.A.C. 


BRINE 
water. 
Illd. 

















Ay ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4 Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Sedrooins ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, 


inciusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





| giallaaiaalied INNS 

Ask for a List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

193 REGENT 


LTD. 
R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


STREET, W.1 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea, 
’Phone: 2207. 


i hes AY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. 


See also page ii. 






db hag eh -ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 40 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly fanious for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 














Shakey i8.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, On _ River Datt 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c, Gar, ’Phone: Totnes lt 
\ ] HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER 


RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5 6 daily 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms 




















ae IRE to Stay in lon See LODGE ts 
George’s Square, 8.W. Zoom and Breaki 
5s. 6d.'day, or 30s. Witt dinner, 63. 6d, 





weekly. 











2 guineas weekly. 
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